BY REV. J. H. PETTINGELL. 


PROCESSION OF THE GIANT AND GIANTESS, 


= Hotypays and holidays, fasts and fétes, are 
: numerous enough everywhere in Europe; but 
they abound especially in those countries where the 
Roman-Catholie religion prevails. In our own coun- 
try, thanks to the principles of our Puritan ancestors 
and to the prevalence of a purer form of Christianity, 
the Lord’s Day is our only holyday ; and it still retains 
something of the spiritual character which they at- 
tached to it: and as for other holidays, we happily 
have, as yet, but few, compared with the many with 
which the Papal countries of the Old World are 
afflicted. 


Sunday seems to have no spiritual sig- 
nificance whatever, and occupies but an 
inferior place among the numerous ap- 
pointments of the Church ; and, at best, 
it is only one among a host of holidays 
in which labor is more or less generally 
suspended, and the people give them- 
~ selves up more especially,—a few, in 
the early morning at least, punctiliously 
to religious performances, others to dis- 
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sipation, and more, perhaps, to both, — 
dividing their time between penance and 
pleasure, religion and revelry, the Holy 
Virgin and Bacchus. 

There is no country in Europe where 
the Papacy has a stronger hold upon 
the masses, and where the rites of the 
Church are more carefully observed, 
than in Belgium: and we can not be- 
lieve that there is another country in the 
whole world where drunkenness and its 
kindred vices are so prevalent as here 
in Belgium ; at any rate, if the city of 
Antwerp, its chief seaport, is to be taken 
as a fair specimen of the whole king- 
dom. - 

Weare confident that these numerous 
fétes and holidays tend greatly to foster 
and encourage them. Beer and gin are 
abundant and cheap. The water here 
is bad; and no.attempt is made to pro- 
vide that which is better. Very few ever 
drink it in its natural state; many are 
but too glad of an excuse to drink 
something that will stimulate and intoxi- 
cate ; and more, without any reason or 
excuse, are constantly pouring these 
liquors down their throats. Estaminets 
abound: almost every corner - house, 
and every third or fourth one between, is 
an estaminet; which is but another 
name for grog-shop. It is astonishing 
how they can all be supported ; and yet 
no business thrives so well as grog-sell- 
It is sad to see how many there 
are who have no higher conception of 
happiness than to get drunk, and to go 
shouting through the streets, giving free 
reins to their lowest instincts; and 
these holidays are seized upon as afford- 
ing just the occasions they desire. 

There are many, particularly those la- 
boring about the docks, who are in the 
habitual practice of going home from 
their work intoxicated every night, and 
more who are expected, of course, to be 
drunk every Sunday. Indeed, what else 
have they to do? The early morning 
mass, even if they observe it, occupies 
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but a short time ; and the rest of the day 
hangs heavy on their hands unless it can 
be whiledaway in drinking. It takes most 
of the next day to get over the effects 
of their Sunday’s dissipation. As a 
general thing, workmen are not expected 
to do as much work on Monday, nor, 
indeed, on any day immediately suc- 
ceeding a holiday, as at other times. 
Speaking of Mondays, there is one 
Monday, occurring early in January, 
commemorative of the day on which 
Jesus, when twelve years of age, was 
lost in Jerusalem, which is wholly given 
up to intoxication and folly. It is called 
Lundi perdu, or “lost Monday,” or often, 
more appropriately, ‘“ fools’ Monday.” 
This is the day when all servants collect 
their cadeaux of the shop-keepers with 
whom they have traded during the past 
year; and everybody who has ever 
served you expects his pour-boire, — 
which means money enough to enable 
him to get drunk, 

The first day of the year, being the 
eighth after Christmas, is Circumcision 
Day, of course. Six days after this is 
Lpiphany, or the festival of the three 
kings, when the wise men from the East 
came, bringing their gifts to the infant 
Saviour in Bethlehem. It is celebrated 
with more or less éc/a¢ in all Catholic 
countries. In many of the churches, 
little images, or puppets, representing 
Joseph and Mary with the Babe of 
Bethlehem, and many other characters, 
are set up, and exhibited now, as well as 
at Christmas and Circumcision Day. 
The manger, the cattle in the stalls, the 
circumcision, the coming of the wise 
men with their gifts &c., with the sur- 
rounding scenery to illustrate the inci- 
dents in his early life, are all represent- 
ed, not by pictures, but by models of 
greater or less size, and sometimes, as 
in the Cathedral at Antwerp not long 
since, by living brutes and men. 

After this comes Canzdlemas, or the 
day of purification of the Virgin, on 
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‘the 2d of February, when all the nu- 
merous candles that are to be used in 
the churches during the year are blessed; 
and there is a great display of lighted 
candles without and within doors, and 
they are carried about from place to 
place with a great deal of formality and 
show. 

Then comes the famous Carnivai, 
rightly named, with its scenes of revelry 
and carousing, of which we will speak 
more fully farther on; followed by Ash 
Wednesday and the forty days of Lenz. 

The Annunciation, or Lady Day, 
occurs on the 25th of March; and 
then, after Lent, aster; and after 
this, early in the spring, we have what 


is here called the Little Kermess, to dis-. 


tinguish it from the Great Kermess, 
which occurs in the autumn. It is one 
continued fair, lasting several weeks, 
very much like the Vanity Fair in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Booths, tempo- 
rary stalls, penny theaters, circuses, 
dancing-saloons, restaurants, &c., are 
erected in the public squares and along 
the quay, where all sorts of eatables and 
drinkables and fancy articles and amuse- 
ments are set forth in the most tempting 
manner from morning till midnight, and 
on Sunday more than all the other days 
of the week. It is on this day that 
their circuses and theaters and puppet- 
shows, and feats of legerdemain and 
rope-walking, and lascivious dances, are 
in the most lively exercise; it is then 
that the noise is the loudest, and is kept 
up the latest ; the crowds are then the 
greatest, and the richest harvests are 
gathered by their showmen and by the 
sellers of fancy articles; and then, 
above all, all their numerous _liquor- 
saloons, which are always so well pat- 
ronized, and which abound on every 
side. are filled to overflowing. 

Now comes Ascension Day ; and, ten 
days after this, Pentecost ; and then the 
Féte-Dieu, or God-Féte ; and, after this, 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Day; followed 
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by other saints’ days too numerous to 
mention, which receive more or less no- 
tice, and are especially important to such 
as are named after them ; till we come, 
in August, to the greatest and holiest 
day of all, when the Assumption of the 
Virgin into heaven is celebrated with 
the greatest possible pomp and ec/at. 
The city puts on her best robes in 
honor of her peculiar goddess ; the bells 
are all rung, the flags all hung out; the 
clubs and societies of the city, of which 
there are many, have their re-unions, 
and march through the streets to the 
sound of music, with flying banners, and 
then to the city-hall to receive their 
prizes at the hands of the authorities. 
But the great event of the day is the 
magnificent procession through the city, 
and the celebration of grand high mass 
in the open air at mid-day. All this is 
on Sunday, of course. The streets 
through which the procession is to pass 
are swept, and strewn with flowers and 
bits of gildedandcolored paper. Fixtures 
are placed in front of every house, into 
which candles decorated with wreaths 
are inserted, all ready to be lighted 
at the proper time. Even the houses 
occupied by Protestants are often pre- 
pared in the same way ; for, if they do 
not voluntarily fall into the custom, it is 
not unfrequently made a condition in 
the terms of the lease by Catholic land- 
lords, that this token of homage shall be 
rendered to the Virgin, who is the veri- 
table divinity of the city. Her image, 
as large as life, is attached very generally 
to the houses at the corners of the 
streets, from which lanterns are sus- 
pended, whose lamps are often trimmed 
and lighted, and especially on this oc- 
casion. The inhabitants, in their best 
attire, are all in the streets, or at their 
windows, eagerly waiting for the ap- 
pointed hour. At eleven o’clock, the 
numerous bells of the Notre Dame, 
great and small, ring out their loudest 
peal, and are answered by scores of 
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other bells from all parts of the city. 
The doors of the Cathedral, always 
closed but on great occasions, are now 
thrown wide open; and the procession 
begins to move. First come the sol- 
diery with a band of music to open the 
way through the dense masses that 
everywhere crowd the streets ; then fol- 
low two long lines of bareheaded men, 
dressed in white tunics, and’ ‘bearing 
huge lighted candles ; and, after these, 
chanting ecclesiastics and other officials, 
holding aloft their lanterns; and then 
the civil authorities and citizens in great 
numbers, with their heads uncovered, 
and with lighted candles in their hands; 
and boys with vases of flowers and 


. smoking censers ; and, at intervals along . 


the whole line, a magnificent array of 
banners, bearing various devices, and 
elaborately decorated, with three or four 
men at each, tugging and sweating to 
hold them aloft against the breeze. At 
length comes the Virgin, the great ob- 
ject of attraction and homage, raised 
high above the heads of the crowd upon 
an upholstered platform, and borne on 
the shoulders of men. She is arrayed 
in a gorgeous robe, loaded with gold 
and silver ornaments and _ brilliants 
sparkling in the sunlight like diamonds. 
On her queenly head is a jeweled 
crown: in one hand is a doll, and in the 
other a bouquet. Then come other 
banners, and after them the Hos¢ un- 
derneath a canopy; and the rear is 
brought up by the military to keep off 
the crowd. 

As the procession moves slowly by, 
every one in the streets or doorways, 
or at the windows, uncovers, and cross- 
es himself; and many drop upon their 
knees, and bow to the earth. In the 
center of the principal street an im- 
mense altar has been erected, sur- 
mounted by another image of the Vir- 
gin; and there the procession halts, and 
grand high mass is celebrated; and 
then, amid the din of ten thousand 
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voices, mingling with the chanting of 
the priests, and the music of the band, 
and the ringing of bells, she is carried 
back to her throne in the Cathedral ; 
and the remainder of the day is devoted 
to such festivities and amusements and 
pleasures as can elsewhere be found, 
and to active preparation for the Great 
Kermess, to which all this is a fitting in- 
troduction. 

This Great Kermess, like the Little 
Kermess in the spring, is properly a 
church - festival, as its name (church 
mass) imports. It had its origin in 
ancient times, when probably the whole 
city was included within the limits of 
one parish. It seems to have no spe- 
cial object or significance now, but was 
doubtless instituted in honor of the 
Virgin, and to commemorate her as- 
sumption to heaven. For two or three 
days, all labor is suspended; and the 
whole community give themselves up 
to such gratifications and pleasures as 
they can invent, or the government can 
provide forthem. It is one of the chief 
functions of the government to provide 
amusement for the people. Of course, 
drinking is carried to much greater ex- 
cess on these occasions than at ordinary 
times: for drinking and pleasure are al- 
most synonymous ; at any rate, insep- 
arable in the minds of many. To omit 
the drink on these festive occasions 
would be like “playing Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.” Hence the estami- 
nets, which are ordinarily closed before 
midnight, are authorized by the city 
government, as on other festive occa- 
sions, to zz all night during the Ker- 
mess. The authorities also provide fire- 
works: the great Cathedral is some- 
times magnificently illuminated. There 
is music in the park, and promiscuous 
dancing in the open air, and the usual 
variety of theatrical, equestrian, and 
acrobatic exhibitions. But the princi- 
pal feature of this Kermess is the ‘great 
procession of the giant and giantess, 
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which is made through the city on Mon- 
day, and then again on Tuesday. The 
story goes, that a great giant formerly 
exercised a tyrannical sway over the 
Scheldt, and levied tribute upon all 
vessels coming up the river. He 
used to cut off the hands of those 


who resisted his authority: hence the 


name of the city Antwerp (or Hand- 
werp), and the device of two dissevered 
hands on the arms of the city. This 
giant and his wife ——two immense im- 
ages thirty or forty feet high, mounted 
on wheels—are dragged through the 
city, followed by many other fabulous 
monsters supposed to have been taken 
from the river, accompanied by men and 
women dressed in the costume of the 
ancient time. 

Among these monsters, a kind of 
nondescript whale and another spouting 
creature figure largely, and from time to 
time cast jets of water upon the crowd 
in the streets, or spectators at the win- 
dows, to the great disgust of those who 
suffer the deluge, and to the equal de- 
light of those who escape. 

But time would fail us to speak par- 
ticularly of the other holidays having 
no special religious (?) character, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, that inter- 
vene between this and Christmas: such 
as, for instance, those commemorating 
the national independence in Septem- 
ber; or the opening of the new docks, 
which was celebrated with so much dis- 
play on Sunday in October of the past 
year. Nor is there time to speak at 
length of the scenes of rioting which 
occur in connection with the drafting of 
the young men into the military service. 
All, as they come of age, are obliged to 
draw in the lottery; and not far from 
one-half are required to serve for a 
period of three or four years. Those 
who succeed in drawing fortunate num- 
bers must, of course, celebrate their joy 
by getting drunk ; and those who fail to 
escape must drown their sorrow in the 
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same way: and so it happens during 
several days in each year that the 
streets are filled with intoxicated young 
men. They go about the city in squads, 
arm in arm, holding each other up, with 
their numbers stuck into their caps, and 
singing and shouting, and stopping to 
take a fresh drink at every estaminet in 
their way, till they are too drunk to go 
any farther; and towards night they 
may be seen, alone, or by twos and 
threes together, lying along the pave- 
ment, and in the nooks and corners of 
the streets on every side. In some 
respects, this ‘is one of the saddest 
sights of the whole year. 

But we were going to say something 
more of the Carnival through which we 
have just passed. If the Carnival may 
not properly be called a religious festi- 
yal, it is closely connected with the aus- 
terities which are to follow, and is the 
natural, if not necessary re-action from 
them. The equilibrium of life must 
be maintained. Those who are com- 
pelled to fast as a mere church form, 
and to whom these forty days of Lent 
have no spiritual significance, will com- 
pensate themselves for their enforced 
abstinence and self-mortification by an 
excess of indulgence at another time. 
The Mohammedan distributes his Car- 
nival through the whole of his Rama- 
zan. Carefully abstaining from food or 
drink during the day, he gorges himself 
during the night, and then closes this 
period of unnatural living by a grand 
carousal. The Catholic takes his Car- 
nival beforehand. He is quite unpre- 
pared to enter upon the more sober and 
irksome duties of his religion until he 
has fortified himself for them by taking 
his fill of worldly pleasure, Hence we 
have both Carnivaland Lent: theone is 
the counterpart of the other. 

The whole season for many weeks 
prior to Lent is one of unusual gayety 
and pleasure. It abounds, in balls, soz- 
rées, festivals, and all sorts of fashiona- 
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ble amusements. As the somber days 
of Lent approach, these are multiplied, 
and grow more lively, till they culminate 
in what is called the Carnival, when the 
entire community suspends its sober 
duties, and gives itself up to unmitigated 
jollification and frolic. 

The Carnival opens by a grand mask- 
ball at the great theater, capable of 
holding several thousand persons, on 
Saturday night ; and it is always crowd- 
ed to excess. Dancing is kept up till 
broad daylight on Sunday morning. 
Sunday is more a day of busy prepara- 
tion for the fun of the next two days 
than of great display. The children, 
however, impatient of delay, often begin 
their frolic; and a few uneasy young 
people, too eager to wait for the mor- 
row, put on their disguises, and play off 
their harlequin antics on Sunday: 
strolling musicians, either singly or in 
little bands, ply their vocation through 
the streets for the pennies they can col- 
lect ; and little dancing-parties are made 
up in the streets wherever they go. 

But, on Monday, every thing is let 
loose ; and for two days and nights the 
city is one universal Bedlam of noise and 
confusion. Horns, trumpets, whistles, 
rattles, tin pans, and every sort of instru- 
ment musical and unmusical, is brought 
into requisition to aid the human voice 
in making’ a noise, — always excepting 
the inevitable Chinese fire-crackers and 
instruments for the explosion of powder, 
which are such a nuisance on all public 
days with us: these are not allowed here; 
and they ought not to be anywhere. The 
police are on duty to protect property and 
life ; but no other restraint is exercised. 
Every one is at liberty to act himself 
out, and to surfeit himself with pleasure, 
if he ‘can, and in any way he may please. 
And it is astonishing to see how hard, 
not merely the children, but the adults, 
will labor to attain this end, and how 
meager are their conceptions of what 
enjoyment is ; how puerile, how gross, 
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how sottish, their behavior ; how hard 
they strive to ape the brutes, and to get 
below them in unreason. 

Nearly one-half of the people, the 
old and young alike, are masked, and 
dressed in the most fantastic manner 
possible, and trying to act as sillily and 
vulgarly as they can; and the other half 
are looking on to see the fun. The 
men, hundreds of them, are dressed as 
women ; and women, in numbers quite 
as large, are dressed as men; many of 
them attired as pages, and others as 
harlequins, and others in all sorts of 
outlandish habiliments. All restraint is 
thrown off ; and when people are doosy 
with liquor, and thoroughly disguised, 
and have no character to sustain, and 
many of them none to lose, it is easier 
to guess how they will demean them- 
selves than to describe their conduct. 
Surely the Devil could not wish for 
more. What is there to hinder him 
from having his own way? And it is 
not too much to say that he does have 
it. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening there 
is a mask-ball for the children, and 
another for adults throughout the night. 
The next day is Ash Wednesday, when 
Lent is supposed to begin: and every 
good Catholic is expected to have the 
cross of black ashes stamped upon bis 
forehead by the priest ; and the longer 
he wears it, the more meritorious he is. 
The priests are early at their respective 
churches, prepared to perform this of- 
ficial act for all who come to receive it. 
Throughout the whole forenoon, they 
are busily engaged in this Azous duty. 
Many go to the church directly from the 
theater, or other scenes of nocturnal 
carousing, to receive the cross, and then 
go home to sleep off the effects of their 
dissipation ; others are quite unable to 
go till later in the day, when they have 
become somewhat sobered. From the 
parish-church, nearly opposite our resi- 
dence, they have been going and com- 
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ing in great numbers all the morning ; 
some wiping off the cross as they come 
out, and others carrying it away to wear 
it till it gradually disappears. Now, as 
we write, about mid-day, there issues a 
party of twenty or more men and women 
together, all with this emblem of mor- 
tality on their foreheads, and all evi- 
dently more or less intoxicated; all 
huddled together, and arm in arm for 
mutual support. They go past the 
house merrily shouting ; and now, stop- 
_ping in the middle of the street, and 
joining hands in a circle, they com- 
mence a pow-wow, yelling and dancing 
like so many Indians, tumbling down, 
and helping each other up, till, exhaust- 
ed, they finish by throwing themselves 
flat down all together in the middle of 
the street ! 

So much for this, the first day of 
Lent. Theoretically and sheologically 
speaking, the Carnival ended with the 
carousal of last night; but, practically, 
it seems impossible to bring it to any 
such sudden termination. It always 
overlaps the season of Lent, and min- 
gles with it for several days. Indeed, 
next Sunday night there is to be anoth- 
er grand mask-ball, and still another on 
the following Tuesday, and yet another 
on a Sunday night midway in the sea- 
son, to relieve the monotony of the fast ; 
and for the accommodation of those 
who prefer more of the Carnival, and 
less of the Lent, the national theater 
and the circus are to be kept in opera- 
tion till Easter. In this way,the peo- 
ple will manage to get through the rig- 
ors of their Lenten fast quite comforta- 
bly. 

It is true, we all need some kind of 
recreation, if we live busy lives as we 
ought. The monotony of toil and of 
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sober duties needs occasionally to be 
interrupted. Both body and mind re- 
quire relaxation. But our heavenly 
Father has made provision for this 
necessity of our natures in the alterna- 
tion of night and day, and in the benefi- 
cent institution of the Sabbath; and, 
when we need more than these to re- 
cuperate our bodies or minds, we are at 
liberty to take them. It was the Lord 
himself who said to his overtasked dis- 
ciples, “Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and rest a while.” But 
it is rational relaxation that is needed, — 
such as will re-invigorate us, and fit us 
for the sober duties of life ; not such as 
will drag us downward, and incapaci- 
tate us for labor, and indispose us to 
sober living. 

The numerous holidays and féte-days 
of this and other Catholic countries are 
a curse to the people. They contribute 
nothing to their spiritual or their physi- 
cal welfare, but are directly and indirect- 
ly demoralizing in their tendency. They 
derogate from the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. They rob the workman of his 
hard-earned and scanty wages, and of 
his time for labor, and unfit him for that 
which is left. They furnish both the 
leisure and the temptation to dissipa- 
tion. They pervert his conscience. 
They are at war with the simplicity and 
purity of the gospel, and a solemn 
mockery before God when associated 
with religion. 

Our forefathers, when they laid the 
foundations of a pure church and a free 
government in the New World, showed 
their piety and their wisdom in sweep- 
ing them all from the calendar, and re- 
storing the holy Sabbath to its original 
design. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 


in French 


born 
Street, Southampton, on the 17th of 
July, 1674, was the son of a respectable 
schoolmaster, and the eldest of nine 


Isaac WATTS, 


children. The apartment in which he 
drew his first breath is still shown. 
Soon after the confinement of the 
mother, her husband was imprisoned for 
nonconformity in the South-Castle Jail. 
Tradition relates that his distressed 
wife often sat with the infant on the 
doorstep of the prison, or lifted him up 
to the cell-window, to comfort the father 
in bonds, —a scene worthy of a pic- 
ture. / 

The boy very early displayed a taste 
for reading. He would exclaim, when 
any money was given him, “A book, a 
book! buy a book!” Very early, also, 
his poetical powers were exercised. 
His mother being accustomed to em- 


* To Latin school, and writing . 


ploy her husband’s pupils in their play- 
hours in making verses, which she re- 
warded with the smallest coin. of the 
realm, Isaac produced the couplet, — 


“TJ write, not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing-writers can outvie.” 


After some training under his father, 
he was sent to the grammar-school of 
the town, then under the care of the 
Rev. John Pinhorne, whose merits and 
attentions are gratefully recognized in 
the “ Hora Lyrica.” Memoranda writ- 
ten by himself show the direction and 
progress of his studies. 


“Began to learn Latin of my father, 1678. 

1680. 

1683, or before. 
1683. 
1684-1685. 

1687 or 1688." 


Began to learn Greek . 

I had y*small-pox . . 2 . s « 
Learnt French < 2... « os 
Learnt Hebrew . « « = 0 su8 


Having preparation for the dissenting 
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ministry in view, he went to .complete 
his studies at the academy of the Rev. 
T. Rowe, in London, where he formed 
lasting friendships with several of his 
fellow-students, —as Josiah Hort, after- 
wards Archbishop of Tuam; the Rev. 
Samuel Say, author of “Poems and 
Essays ;” and William Hughes, the 
poet. 
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Returning to Southampton at the age 
of twenty, he spent two years under his 
father’s roof; undertook the tutorship of 
the son of Sir John Hartopp; and was 
finally set apart to the work of the min- 
istry in connection with the Independ- 
ent Church, Mark Lane, London, first 
as an assistant, and then as sole pastor, 
till compelled by ill health to take a co- 


MONUMENT TO DR. WATTS. 


adjutor. Naturally of delicate constitu- 
tion, and subject to attacks of nervous 
fever, —the consequence, partly, of over- 
study in youth, — Sir Thomas Abney, a 
member of his flock, invited him for 
temporary refreshment to his home in 
the suburbs. The visit led to his per- 
manent settlement under the hospitable 


roof at Theobalds and Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

“Your Ladyship,” said he to the 
Countess of Huntingdon in 1742, “has 
come to see me on a remarkable day.” 

“Why is this day so remarkable ?” 

“This day thirty years,” he replied, 
“T came to the house of my good friend, 
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Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend 
one single week under this friendly 
roof; and I have extended my visit to 
exactly the length of thirty years.” 

“ Sir,” remarked Lady Abney, “ what 
you term a long thirty-years’ visit I con- 
sider as the shortest visit my family 
ever received.” 

He bore great bodily infirmity with- 
out a murmur, and was accustomed to 
remark, “I know not but my days of 
restraint and confinement by affliction 
may appear my brightest days when I 
come to review them in the light of 
heaven.” It was his frequent expres- 
sion, on retiring to rest, “I bless God 
I can lie down with comfort at night, 
not being solicitous whether I wake in 
this world or another.” His spirit was 
eminently catholic. It was in compli- 
ance with his expressed wish that the 
pall at his funeral was supported by two 
ministers of each of the three denomi- 
nations. Besides being on intimate 
terms with the leading members of the 
nonconforming body, he numbered 
among his friends and correspondents 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishops of London and Ox- 
ford, the Countess of Hertford, Viscount 
Barrington, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sir Rich- 
ard Blackmore, Mrs. Rowe, and Cave, 
of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” Lady 
Abney and Sir John Hartopp erected a 
handsome monument over his grave in 
Bunhill Fields. His bust appears in 
Westminster Abbey; and his statue 
overlooks, in Abney-Park Cemetery, the 
grounds with which he was familiar. 

Fifty-two volumes proceeded from the 
pen of Dr. Watts, more or less adapted 
to promote the interests of vital practi- 
cal religion, or furnish aids in mental 
cultivation, —a sufficient evidence of 
his industry and piety. They range 
over a great variety of topics, bearing 
witness to the discursiveness and rich 
furniture of his mind. “ He provided 
instruction for all ages” (to use the 
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words of Dr. Johnson), “ from those who 
are lisping their first lessons to the en- 
lightened readers of Malebranche and 
Locke.” His treatises on “ Logic” and 
“ The Improvement of the Mind,” partly 
based on Le Clere and Locke, estab- 
lished his reputation as a metaphysician 
and philosopher, and at once took their 
place in the schools. A singular re- 
mark occurs in the correspondence of 
Alexander Knox with Bishop Jebb, un- 
der date of the year 1809. “ Pray,” 
wrote he, “have you Dr. Watts’s 
works? If you have not, I think you 
will do well to have them.” He then 
describes him as “a clear and candid 
reasoner; not strong, not succinct, not 
luminous, most certainly. When I say 
Watts was not luminous, I mean strictly 
to distinguish that word from lucid ; for 
this, I think, he was. I see his meaning 
ever; but it is, in great measure, a 
moonlight meaning, though the heart of 
the good man was far from cold.” 

The remark specially applies to a 
few treatises in which he wandered into 
the regions of unauthorized speculation, 
and grappled with knowledge “ too won- 
derful”’ for a finite intellect to embrace 
in allits hight and length and breadth 
and depth. To err is human; and 
even-handed justice requires the admis- 
sion, that Watts shared the common lot. 
His great intellectual infirmity was 
undue spiritual curiosity ; though it was 
indulged from the purest motives, and 
with the best intentions. Thus he 
sought to explore the mystery of the 
incomprehensible Jehovah, and vainly 
beat the bars of the prison-house which 
here environs every mortal, to the no 
small disquietude of his spirit. His 
“solemn address to the great and ever- 
blessed God,” written with great elo- 
quence and feeling, betrays the agony 
of his soul, and his sense of the vanity 
and danger of attempting to be wiser 
than what is written. ‘ Happy had it 
been for him,” beautifully remarks 
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Southey, “if he who humbled his mind 
to the composition of songs and spell- 
ing-books for children had applied to 
his own case our Saviour’s words, and 
in this instance become as a little child 
himself. Happy had it been, because, 
during the whole course of his innocent 
and otherwise peaceful life, he seems 
never to have been assailed by any 
other temptation than this of the intel- 
lect ; never to have been beset with any 
other troubles than those in which his 
own subtlety involved him.” He would 
have avoided thereby much mental dis- 
turbance and profitless discussion, as 
well as have had no occasion to pen the 
self-condemning, though thankful ac- 
knowledgment, “ Blessed be the name 
of my God that he has not suffered me 
to abandon the gospel of his Son Je- 
sus.” 

The fame of Watts rests upon his 
merits as the bard of the sanctuary, the 
songster of the nursery. First in order 


of publication appeared the lyric po-’ 


ems in 1705, which won for him an 
honorable place in the temple of Eng- 
lish poets under the auspices of Dr. 
Johnson, and have had the distinction 
of being edited by Southey. They are 
of very unequal merits, as might be ex- 
pected ; some of them having been writ- 
ten in comparatively early life. They 
betray also the characteristic fault of 
the poet,—that of not sustaining a 
lofty and vigorous flight. He com- 
mences in a sublime stanza, as in the 
piece on the resurrection : — 


“ He dies !— the Friend of sinners dies ! 
Lo! Salem’s daughters weep around ! 
A solemn darkness veils the skies ; 
A sudden trembling shakes the ground ; ” 


and then sinks at once into the com- 
bined errors of feebleness and bad 
taste. Other pieces, such as “ Eternal 
Wisdom, Thee we praise,” are sus- 
tained to the close with equal power. 
These poems immediately became 
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popular both in England and America. 
Eight editions appeared during the life 
of the author. 

The Hymns were published in 1707, 
followed by the Psalms in 1712, which 
have justly earned for him the title of 
the sweet singer of Israel. “Dr. 
Watts,” says Montgomery, “may al- 
most be called the inventor of hymns 
in our language: for he so far departed 
from all precedent, that few of his com- 
positions resemble those of his forerun- 
ners; while he so far established a 
precedent to all.his successors, that 
none have departed from it, otherwise 
than according to the peculiar turn of 
mind in the writer, and the style of ex- 
pressing Christian truths employed by 
the denomination to which he belonged.” 
It was upon his return from academical 
training, while for two years under his 
father’s roof, that most of the Hymns 
and Psalms were composed, with the 
view of improving the service of sacred 
song in the Above-Bar Chapel of his 
native town, the family place of worship. 
The scenery of the neighborhood sug- 
gested some of the strains ; as the view 
of the verdant and wooded shore across 
the bay, called the Southampton Water, 
alluded to in the favorite lines : — 


“There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign : 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers : 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 

This heavenly land from ours, 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green : 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea, 

And linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away. 
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Oh! could we make our doubts remove, — 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, — 

And see the Canaan that we love 
With unbeclouded eyes ; 


Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, — 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor Death’s cold 
flood, 
Should fright us from the shore.” 


To the same marine scene under an- 
other aspect, swept by the windy storm 
and tempest, we are probably indebted 
for the following : — 


““ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 


Let cares, like a wild deluge, come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 

May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all! 


‘There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 

And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


Defective rhyme, and the frequent ab- 
sence of it altogether, between the first 
and third lines of the quatrain measure, 
are common faults with Watts ; betray- 
ing hasty composition. He is often 
careless, dressing up his thoughts with- 
out giving himself time to put them in 
proper trim; but as often is he both 
sublime in his conceptions, and masterly 
in his execution. The great charm of 
the hymns, and the main cause of their 
popularity, is the unaffected fervor of 
the hymnist, the familiar simplicity of 
the style, and the rich leaven of evan- 
gelical truth with which they are per- 
vaded. They were evidently written in 
the exercise of devout and heavenly af- 
fections, and dictated by personal expe- 
rience. The words give utterance to 
the tone and temper of the heart. 
Hence they have been to the planting 


_ the fancy, or exercise the understanding 
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of the Lord as the dew, the shower, and 
the sunbeam to the planting of man, — 
efficient aids in exciting and fostering 
devotion, and giving expression to its 
longings or its plaints, — and will main- 
tain through future ages high standing — 
among the religious poetry of the 
world. ; 

The “Songs for Children, Divine and ~ 
Moral,” appeared in 1720. But several _ 
of them, as “Hush, my babe! lie still, — 
and slumber,” had long been known in 
the circle of the author’s private friends ; 
and it was owing to their representa-— 
tions that he submitted the collection to 
the press. The world has rarely re- 
ceived a more valuable boon, and has 
appreciated it; for upwards of thirty ~ 
editions in this country are kept in © 
print, and the average annual sale of 
copies amounts to half a million. But 
one opinion prevails respecting these | 
compositions, —that they present the — 
happiest instance in any language of 
religion and morality recommended to — 
the most juvenile understanding ~ 
through the medium of verse. The — 
diction is everywhere familiar, without — 
being common; and elegant, yet not 
refined; and the most mature read with ~ 
pleasure the strains adapted to the un- — 
derstanding of childhood. Wilberforce, — 
in a letter to his son, thus comments 
upon the “ summer-evening”’ piece, — 


ror 


“ How fine has the day been! how bright ~ 
was the sun!” 


“When you compare it, either in point 
of good sense, or imagination, or ster-— 
ling value, or sustaining hope, with the 
considerations and objects which feed 


or affections, of the most celebrated men 
who have engaged the attention, or 
called forth the eulogiums, of the literati 
of the last century, you are irresistibly 
forced to exclaim in the spirit of my 
grand. favorite, ‘O happy hymnist!’” 
The imagery is throughout wisely 
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chosen from objects almost constantly 
before the eye, in which childhood is 
most likely to be interested ; and often, 
years after the strain has been learnt, 
when the old man is abroad in the 
meadows where the young lambs frolic, 
when he hears the bee humming where 
the wild thyme grows, or when he sees 
the sun sink in chastened splendor to 
its setting, the scene recalls the image 
‘of his mother, and revives the memory 
of Dr. Watts. 

A monument in honor of Dr. Watts 
was erected some years ago in the town 
of his birth. It was the produce of 
public subscription. On the inaugura- 
tion-day, an address was delivered by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury; and the me- 
morial was afterward formalby delivered 
over to the charge of the mayor and 
corporation of Southampton. The 
monument, sculptured by Mr. R. T. 
Lucas, stands in the Western Park. It 
has an entire hight of nineteen feet, 


with a base eight and a half feet square.’ 


The statue represents the minister of 
religion addressing his congregation, 
and is of the purest white Sicilian mar- 
ble, about eight feet high, facing the 
south. It surmounts a pedestal of fine 
polished gray Aberdeen granite, which 
has three marble basso-rilievos on the 
sides. One on the front represents the 


| teacher instructing a beautiful group of 


children, under which is the motto, — 


“ He gave to lisping infancy its earliest and 
. 
purest lessons.” 
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The youthful poet is sculptured on the 
west side, with upturned glance; and 
underneath is his own descriptive 
line, — 


“To heaven I lift my waiting eyes.” 


On the east side, Dr. Watts is depicted 
as a philosopher, with globe, telescope, 
hour-glass, and Dr. Johnson’s delinea- 
tion of him : — 


“He taught the art of reasoning and the 
science of the stars.” 


On the north side is a marble tablet, 
with an inscription written by John 
Bullar, Esq. 


A.D. 1861. 

Erected by Voluntary Subscriptions, 
In memory of Isaac Warrs, D.D., 
A native of Southampton. 

Born 1674; died 1748. 


An example of the talents of a large and 
liberal mind, wholly devoted to the pro- 
motion of piety, virtue, and literature. 

A name honored for his sacred hymns 
wherever the English language extends. 
Especially the friend of children and of 
youth, for whose best welfare he labored 
well and wisely, without thought of fame 

or gain. 


“ From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue.” — 
Warts. 
Sunday at Home. 


A COMMUNION-SABBATH. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 


I HAD suffered the cares of to-morrow 
To intrude upon to-day, 

Till beneath the weight of sorrow 
I could scarce find strength to pray. 
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With a heart depressed and weary, 
At the holy feast I bent, 

With a patience cold and dreary, 
Which was almost discontent. 


I joined in the deep confession 
Over the broken bread ; 

For the memory of transgression 
Bowed: down my hopeless head. 


But, before the cup was given, 

Was it thou, my friend, who spoke? 
Or was it an angel from heaven 

Who the sacred silence broke ? 


*Twas a burst of glad thanksgiving 
That a raptured soul outpoured 
To its present, ever-living, 
And ever-loving Lord. 


And my heart would fain have risen, 
E’en in its sackcloth clad, 

And echoed from out its prison 
That worship deep and glad. 


But my heavy chain so bound me, 
That I could not rise nor stand ; 

Till the gracious Saviour found me, 
And raised me with his hand. 


He said, “7 clasped this fetter ; 
Z set this heavy task. 

Trust me: I knew ’twas better 
Than the rest these hot tears ask.” 


How could it but be gladness 
If he were with me still ? 

Peace took the place of sadness 
As I bowed to his holy will. 


In the joy of this salvation, 
With thee, O friend! I raise 
That joyful adoration, 
That full, triumphant praise. 


THE Deluge constituted an epoch in 
the early history of the human race. It 
furnished the occasion for the first, and 
for one of the finest specimens of naval 
architecture the world has ever seen. 
* Noah was a just man, and perfect in 
his generations ;” and he was also a 
great ship-builder. It is something to 
be diligent and pure and just when all 
others are so, and we only follow the 
prevailing example; but it is much 
more and braver to be so against all ex- 
ample. It is easy to float lazily down 
the stream of time with the current of 
fashion ; to be as the multitude are, even 
when they may be externally religious: 
but to be good when goodness is out 
of fashion, and is stigmatized as cant or 
hypocrisy, is not easy. To resist the 
contagion of evil, and hold on-one’s 


face of open wickedness, — this is proof 
of most substantial excellence; no 
patchwork of customs and convention- 
alities, but a character made out of love 
and duty by a master moral masonry, 
and resting steadfastly on the rock of 
truth, 

Such was the character of Noah, the 
bold preacher and master-carpenter. It 
received not its hue from the times in 
which he lived, or from the moods of 
other men, but sought to impart its 
own spirit to the times, and to mend the 
manners of others. He was a preacher 
of righteousness. He stood up as a 
light in the midst of prevailing dark- 
ness, —a witness for God when all else 
were against him. 

Noah labored too, as well as preached. 
He belonged to the great working-class. 
~The Lord said unto him, Make thee 
an ark of gopher-wood: rooms shalt 
hou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it 
within and without with pitch. And 
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steady course of right-doing in the very — 
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BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D, 


this is the fashion which thou shalt 
make it of: The length of the ark shall 
be three hundred cubits, the breadth of 
it fifty cubits, and the hight of it thirty 
cubits.” . 

The first thing noticeable in this sin- 
gular structure is the building-material. 
It is not certain whether it was the 
cedar, the cypress, or the pine. From 
the Hebrew words, which signify trees 
of pitch, it might be either of the three. 
It might be, also, that a part of each was 
employed, as all were suitable, and 
about equally serviceable. 

Next comes the vastness of the ark, 
in dimensions given with mathematical 
exactness. Reckoning the Hebrew cu- 
bit at twenty-two inches, its length was 
five hundred and fifty feet, its hight 
ninety-one, and -its breadth fifty-four. 
These figures give its shape and propor- 
tions as well as size. They indicate a 
storage-room for the architect and his 
family, and the animals that were to ac- 
company him on the voyage, of over 
two million cubic feet. But one who 
has seen “The Great Eastern,” that 
triumph of nautical science for burden- 
bearing on the seas, has a better idea 
of the ark than figures can give. 

As to the place where the ark was 
built, there is no settled opinion. Some 
suppose it to be in the plains of Sodom, 
some among the Caucasian Mountains, 
and some even in India or China. But 
most writers fix upon Armenia. 

By the chronology of Archbishop 
Usher, it was completed in the year of 
the world 1656, B.C. 2348 ; Hale’s, 3155. 
But it is not easy to determine the pre- 
cise time occupied in its construction. 
According to Mohammedan writers, the 
labor of only two years was bestowed 
upon it. But the rearing of such a 
mighty structure in so short a time ;, 
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would have been scarcely a less note- 
worthy miracle than the outbreak of the 
waters that floated it. Jewish writers 
extend the time to fifty-two years. This 
is only rabbinic guess-work. The more 
reasonable conclusion is, that from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty years 
were occupied in its erection, — the time 
of warning given to the guilty world, and 
space for repentance. ‘ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man; yet his 
days shall be'a hundred and twenty 
years.” 

But who were the builders? Noah 
was the master-workman; yet he and 
his three sons would have required much 
more than a hundred and twenty years 
for the construction of such a huge 
craft. How could four men collect the 
vast timbers, and raise them to sucha 
hight? (almost a hundred feet.) Yet 
who of. that unbelieving, sensual age 
would assist in what seemed such a 
work of fanaticism and folly, and so pro- 
phetic of divine judgments? Methuse- 
lah, who died just as the work was near 
its completion, undoubtedly gave to it 
his influence and help. Lamech, who 
died only five years before, was faithful 
among the faithless found, and a co- 
laborer with his distinguished | son. 
Others were probably induced from di- 
verse motives to join in promoting the 
scheme, though looking upon it as a 
mark of madness; as men now build 
churches and chapels who have no faith 
in worship, or even in the existence of 
God. 

When his long labor is finished, Noah 
and his family, and two of all living 
creatures, enter his spacious habitation ; 
and God shuts the door. But how was 
this vast menagerie assembled within 
these floating walls? Shame on rebel- 
lious man, when the wild beasts seek 
preservation from the coming deluge, 
while not one of the human family save 
Noah, although warned of approaching 
danger, will hear and obey! 
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But Noah was a preacher of righteous- 
ness ; and he condemned the world by 
his work as well as his preaching. Yet 
he made no converts ; no, notone. Ah, 
Noah! had ‘he lived in our days, in 
which a preacher’s fidelity is measured 
by the number of conversions, many 
would think he had mistaken his call- 
ing ; that he was better at ark-building 
than in saving sinners. Not one con- 
vert in a hundred and twenty years! 
Yet Noah was a faithful and a success- 
ful preacher. He exerted the power of 


a living rebuke: he bore a noble testi- — 


mony for God when all others were 
against him. This, in some stages of 
degeneracy, is about all a righteous man 
can do; and, if he does this faithfully, 
he preaches with success. 

Seven days pass in that confinement; 
and it rains not. The sun still shines 
brightly upon those outside ; and they 
talk of the ark-man, and laugh at his 
folly. 
the sky.gathers blackness; but they 
have seen mists before. The lightnings 
leap through the clouds, and the thun- 
der peals over their heads; but they 
have seen lightning and heard thunder 
before. It begins to rain; but it has 
rained before. The rain continues seven 
days, and then seven more: Now they 
begin to be afraid: 
deluge, after all. The waters pour 
down in torrents, and the fountains of 
the great deep are breaking up. 
tous!” they cry. We believe now.” 
Ah! but what do they believe? Why, 
that the great ship-builder was not a 
false prophet, nor a fool, nor a fanatic; 
that they are all to be swept from the 
earth. But do they repent of their sins ? 
Do they love God? Do they see that 
they deserve this judgment ? 
nothing of this. The ark is lifted up, 
and moves off securely. They flee to 
the hills ; and, as they behold it in the 
distance, condemnation flashes upon 
them as from letters of fire. 


A mist rises in the horizon, and ~ 


there may be a_ 


“Open — 


peti: 


Oh, no!~ 
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Respecting this simple narrative there 
has been a great deal of vain specula- 
tion, and worse than vain skepticism. 
How could such a craft be constructed 
of sufficient dimensions to hold Noah, 
his family, and two of all the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air, with 
sustenance for more thana year? How 
could four men collect of all living 
things a pair of each, and shut them up 
in the ark? How could such an un- 
wieldy structure endure the breaking-up 
of the mighty deep, and outride the pre- 
ternatural storm? Where could waters 
be found sufficient to submerge the 
whole earth ? and what reason for such 
a terrible disaster ? 

These are curious and interesting 
questions ; but, if we should not be able 
to find satisfactory answers to them all, 
we need not turn disbelievers, or even 
become doubters. The Bible does not 
profess to tell us how very many things 
are done, which it yet assures us, on the 
best of evidence, were done. : 

Noah might have been a doubter, even 
a disbeliever, in view of the immense 
cost of time and labor required for such 
a structure. He might have said, 
“This can not be. All flesh destroyed 
by adeluge? Impossible! God is too 
good for the destruction of these mil- 
lions, some of whom do not even know 
good from evil, and none of whom have 
done any thing that can really injure 
him.” He might have said, “ God is a 
kind father; and what father would 
drown all his children, though they had 
displeased him? No: I can not believe 
this. I will not build an ark.” So 
Noah might have reasoned ; but a little 
time would have convinced him of his 
mistake, as it did the antediluvians of 
theirs. Nothing is so convincing as ac- 
complished facts in respect to their pos- 
sibility. 

The theoretic objections to this nar- 
rative assume three forms. It is unhis- 
toric; it is unscientific ; it is irrational. 

VOL. Iv. 38 
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In opposition to these, we claim that it 
is a simple record of veritable facts. 

The extraordinary dimensions of the 
ark (a magnitude never since reached 
in naval structures till our times) are in 
exact accordance with the extraordinary 
historic exigencies. In its proportions, 
and its fitness for the service required, 
it stands, in the history of nautical 
science, at a point of perfection which 
that science has only just now attained. 
Its breadth was just one-sixth of its 
length, and its depth one-tenth. This 
is almost identically the proportions of 
* The British Queen,” the ‘model man- 
of-war in the English naval service. 
What fabricator would venture or could 
blunder upon that, which, but for the 
marvelous facts, would have been such 
an extravagant, such an almost incon- 
ceivable structure ? 

Further: in minuteness of detail, in 
length, breadth, hight, building-material, 
invoice of contents, voyage, and place 
of landing, — in all these, the statements 
are so simple, so lucid, so natural, that 
no mere fancy would venture on them: 
No Auman genius could have projected 
such a craft, or devised such a marine 
expedition. The record has every mark 
of historic verity. 

But how, then, is the marvel ex: 
plained? Noah was not a trained naval 
architect. He had never builtaship ; he 
had never seen one: he invented noth- 
ing, and he planned nothing; he only 
executed the scheme given him. God 
was the architect, and gave all the direc- 
tions. “This is the fashion which. tho 
shalt make it of.” ; 

Universal tradition and mythology are 
in striking agreement with the record, 
and thus confirmatory of it. There is, 
perhaps, no event in history of which 
the memorials and traditions are more 
universal than that of the Deluge. 
Humboldt found them everywhere, even 
among the most barbarous tribes of the 
earth. “The belief in it,” he says, 
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“makes a part of the great system of 
historical tradition. The Babylonians 
believed the ancients to have lived to an 
immense age; that they increased in 
wickedness and crime until God de- 
stroyed them all, except one just man, 
whom he instructed to build anark. In 
the Grecian mythology, the tradition is 
adorned with the riches of Greek fancy 
in the Deucalion deluge.” 

To the Flood as a natural phenome- 
non true science makes no objection. 
Geology, with its pre-Adamite drifts and 
submergences, lends it all the support 
which such a gradual rise and subsi- 
dence could receive from such a witness. 
The question of geographical extent is 
not material as a matter of historic 
verity. It is sufficient for the moral 
ends that it be co-extensive with the hu- 
man population. As the wickedness 
which occasioned it was universal, the 
providential infliction, with the excep- 
tion of a single family, was also universal. 
The entire surface of the earth may 
have been submerged. This is not in- 
credible. He who made the world and 
the waters of the seas could increase 
the latter into a sufficiency for a uni- 
versal submergence of the former, as 
he did a few loaves and fishes into an 
ample supply of food for the multitudes. 
But, as the ends of Providence related 
simply to the human family, their ac- 
complishment by a partial deluge would 
have equally answered the providential 
exigencies. 

Nor is this account irrational. The 
world’s darkness had been deepening 
for sixteen hundred years in the preva- 
lence of sensualism and crime. A hun- 
dred and twenty minatory years were 
allowed for reform,—a measure that 
marks the forbearance of God; but 
none reformed. The only good man 
on earth believed in a primitive as 
well as benevolent administration. He 
preached righteousness, and buiit the ark. 
The rain descended, and bore the vast 
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structure across the floods from the 
Old World to the New, and the earth is 
swept clean of its ungodly inhabitants, 
—a sudden interjection of a retributive 
Providence. We may call it an excla- 
mation of the divine respect for law and 
purity ; a short but emphatic clause of 
historic justice. But, whatever it is 
called, history places it over against a 
long period of human injustice, of law- 
lessness, and rioting sensuality, which 
otherwise might have brought the whole 
race to a premature extinction. 

But such a termination would have 
been incompatible with the dignity of 
man’s nature and origin, and with the 
pre-intimations of a finally triumphing 
good. The working out into actual his- 
tory of these strong leanings of the 
lapsed humanity, and this so long toler- 
ation of such evil, illustrate two points 
of the unfolding divine plan, —one, an 
historic proof of the extent and depth 
of man’s apostasy from God; the other, 
a demonstration of the utter inadequacy 
of naturalism and all human expedients 
for arresting the evil. 

Of the lessons this narrative teaches, 
one is, that the sensual and self-confi- 
dent never accept the correction they 
need, though always failing of the satis- 
faction they seek after. The corrective 
drifts of Providence are ordinarily pre- 
ceded by a series of what we may call 
minatory or convictive events ; and the 
retributive crisis, as in the Deluge, fol- 
lows — sometimes, indeed, after long de- 
lays of justice — the self-sufficiency of 
naturalism, and the grossness of a blind- 
ing and rotting sensualism. When 
these evils become extravagant, as in 
this period, they meet at last with signal 
discomfiture. Thus the excess of evil 
meets with sudden defeat by a premedi- 
tated justice. 

The deluge that closed one period 
opened another. The history of the 
race commenced in a single family, and 
with a single pair. Here it re-commences 
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in a single family, and with three pairs 
of progenitors. It is a new start, but 
not a new creation; a re-installment of 
man in his sovereignty over nature, with 
the advantage of some experience. And 
it commenced with an act of worship. 
The faith that built the ark, built also 
an altar, and. offered a sacrifice; thus 
both reproving the idolism of the Old 
World, and giving an example of mono- 
theistic Christian worship to the New. 
“Go, infidel,’ says an eloquent 
writer, “turn to the right hand or the 
left, take your choice of difficulties, 
disparage all mankind as _ leagued 
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throughout the world to delude them- 
selves, in order to impugn your wisdom 
and your unbiassed integrity ; or else al- 
low that this fact, at least this one fact, 
is established by testimony abundantly 
sufficient. But remember, if it be es- 
tablished, it implies a communication 
from God to man. Away with subter- 
fuge! Say frankly, ‘Only He who made 
the world could predict the time, the 
means, the causes, of this devastation ; 
only he could excite the hope of resto- 
ration, or suggest a method of deliver- 
ance 3 « 
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A SUNDAY 
BY JULIA A. 


Wuo that has visited Erin’s green 
isle can fail to remember the jaunting- 
car, with its swinging, back-to-back 
seats, and its ragged driver? Such a 
car it was that conveyed me one Sun- 
day morning in April, 1865, to the house 
of an Irish gentleman, situated about 
five miles from the ancient city of 
Waterford. The gentleman himself, 
and his eldest daughter, a charming girl 
of twenty, were my escort. They had 
carried me off without any previous 
warning, just as I had returned from 
morning-service at the cathedral; set- 
ting before me, as the special induce- 
ment, the prospect of a pleasant meet- 
ing to be conducted in their own house 
that afternoon by a gentleman who was 
their guest. 

Our acquaintance was quite recent; 
but they treated me with the open- 
hearted warmth for which the Irish 
gentry are so famous ; and, long before 
reaching the house, we had established 
a very pleasant mutual understanding. 


IN 


IRELAND. 


SHEARMAN. 


The road was a gradual ascent almost 
all the way ; and the scenery grew more 
attractive at every step. To the left, the 
Suir wound gracefully at our feet; in 
front of us, the distant mountains rose 
more and more distinctly ; while, to the 
right, woodlands, pastures, and plowed 
fields, diversified the scene. At last, our 
horse’s head was turned within a spa- 
cious gate ; and we stopped in front of 
a large, commodious-looking house. 

A single glance was sufficient to show 
that the owners of this pleasant proper- 
ty were not very careful of it. The 
grounds were utterly neglected, the 
flower-beds choked: with weeds, and the 
walks irregular and unseemly. As with 
the grounds, so also was it with the 
house. The basement-story showed 
considerable dilapidation: bricks had 
fallen from their places ; panes of glass 
were broken, and pasted over with pa- 
per; and every thing generally was out 
of order, 

Not long, however, did 1 have oppor- 
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tunity to examine these things; for the 
hall-door opened quickly, and a rosy, 
fresh-looking lady, with the sweetest of 


voices and smoothest of southern 
tongue, made me welcome to _ her 
house. Another daughter, a few years 


younger than Isabel, stood by the side 
of her mother; and in the drawing- 
room I found five or six little. girls of 
various ages, all with a decided resem- 
blance to each other, and all bearing the 
same stamp of unmistakable health and 
happiness. 

Dinner was on the table; and we 
were quickly seated and busy with it. 

The dining-room was large and spa- 
cious ; but its floor owned no carpet, 
and its windows no hangings. The pa- 
per had partially disappeared from the 
walls ; and to believe in the existence 
of paint required no little faith. The 
table was long, and testified to the pres- 
ence of many guests ; though but a small 
party sat down at this time. The table- 
cloth was neither of the finest nor the 
whitest; and the food, though abun- 
dant, was not remarkable for its dainti- 
ness. All these minor points, however, 
were speedily obliterated from my mind 
by the hearty welcome and genial con- 
versation of my hosts. I found myself 
seated between the gentleman of whom 
I had already heard, and who proved to 
be one of those English lay evangelists 
who have become so abundant during 
the last few years, and a very pretty and 
graceful young lady, a cousin of Isa- 
bel’s, come over on a visit from Prince 
Edward’s Island, where her father held 
some Official position. To be in Ire- 
land, with England and America on each 
side of me, was a position of some in- 
terest ; and with both of my neighbors I 
found much to talk about. Our con- 
versation was interrupted finally by an 
announcement from our hostess, that the 
people were assembling for the meeting ; 
and we immediately followed her into 
the adjoining room. 
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I had been at many and widely-differ- 
ing meetings; but I had never before 
attended one held in @ btlliard-room ; 
and at first it seemed a little strange to 
me. My new friends were evidently not 
bound by the fetters of etiquette or 
conventionalism ; and, as they and oth- 
ers seemed quite unconscious of any in- 
congruity in the circumstances, I soon 
followed their example. The long bil- 
liard-table was strewn over with Bibles, 
hymn-books, and tracts, and seemed in 
no wise disturbed by being put to this 
use. The most interesting sight to 
me was the beautiful behavior of the 
younger children. Quiet, patient, and 
perfectly self-possessed, they sat during 
the whole time ; following in their open 
Bibles whenever Scripture was read, 
and invariably joining in the singing of 
the hymns. 

I have not now a sufficiently distinct 
remembrance of the address given by 
the young evangelist that afternoon to 
say any thing definitely about it. J can 
only recall the general impression. 

The present religious condition of 
England is very peculiar and critical. 
Beneath the veil of nominal conformity, 
as represented by the National Church, 
there is to be found every shade and 
grade of religious opinion, from the sim- 
plest forms of truth to the most deadly 
error; while outside the Establishment 
there is an almost endless variety of 
creeds. Amidst all this, there has arisen, 
of late years, a large and very influential 
body, whose peculiar distinctive feature 
is their professed creedlessness. Known 
by the simple appellation of “The 
Brethren,” with no clearly-defined or- 
ganization, no printed confession of 
faith, and no ordained ministry, they 
wield an influence which is continually 
increasing, and which is one of the 
most noteworthy phases of English 
Christianity at the present day. One 
of their marked peculiarities is their 
devotion to the study of the Bible. 
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This would seem to be, and is, a very 
admirable peculiarity : and it is perhaps 
strange that there should be any draw- 
back to its excellency; yet Iam com- 
pelled to think that there is. If such a 
thing as bibliolatry be possible, I think 
it is the great danger among this body 
of Christians. While, with some of 
them, the close study of the word of 
God has issued in a rich experimental 
acquaintance with its truths, that makes 
them a power and a blessing wherever 
they come; on the other hand there is 
with some a critical study that handles . 
the letter of the Word in such a way as 
to result in narrow-mindedness, intoler- 
ance, and dogmatism, which are far 
from commending the gospel of the 
grace of God. It is a melancholy fact, 
that the “ Brethren,” who set out with 
the largest liberality as to creeds, have 
become, in so short a time, the most 
sectarian of sects. Divided into various 
parties through differences of doctrinal 
belief, they build their walls of separa- 
tion high and strong ; not only refusing 
to hold communion with their fellow- 
Christians in other churches, but sep- 
arating themselves as rigidly from their 


fellow-brethren who venture to differ. 


To what particular branch of this 
body the young man in question be- 
longed, Iam unable to say; nor did I 
find out much about him, except that 
he was evidently not deficient in con- 
fidence. He handled the Bible with a 
fluency and assurance that was, to say 
the least, remarkable in one so young. 
Alike at home in Ezekiel or Revela- 
tion, in Leviticus or Romans, there 
seemed to be no difficulties for him ; 
and, had I been fully persuaded of his 
infallibility, I might possibly have en- 
vied him. 

The young man finished his ex- 
hortation, and prayed: then followed 
voluntary addresses and prayers from 
those who were present, interspersed 
with hymns, during I know not what 
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space of time; for there appeared to be 
no fixed hour for the beginning or close’ 
of the service. The sun had set; the 
moon had risen; the candles had been , 
lighted: but there was no sign of dis- 
persal. At last, the meeting closed ; but 
still the people lingered: and some of 
the party, having fine voices, struck up 
a hymn, which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by another, and yet another. 

While this was going on in one part 
of the room, I was surprised to see two 
or three of the older children enter with 
waiters containing cups 6f tea, and 
plates of bread and butter, which they 
handed round the room, and of which 
every one partook, chatting at the same 
time with the utmost ease with his neigh- 
bor. Ireland is more aristocratic in its 
tendencies than even England ; yet this 
gathering was composed of different 
classes of society, all treated with equal 
courtesy, and plainly all feeling them- 
selves equally welcome. The democ- 
racy of Christianity had plainly crept 
in. 

I was chatting very pleasantly with 
two or three gentlemen of evident in- 
telligence as well as piety, when Mrs. 
approached softly, and whispered 
in my ear an invitation to the dining- 
room. I obeyed, and was surprised to 
see the long table spread for the family 
evening meal. A bright fire blazed on 
the hearth, where the little hissing tea- 
kettle was purring away an invitation to 
us to be seated. I found myself once 
more at table, with the young evangelist 
at my right hand. The cares of the 
day being over, he seemed disposed for 
social intercourse, and soon launched 
me on the sea of American affairs as 
connected with the great war, which, 
for the Jack of an Atlantic telegraph, 
we did not know was at that very mo- 
ment so wonderfully and tragically clos- 
ing. The fall of the Southern Confed- 
eracy took England by surprise; and, 
while it was in the last agonies of dis*’ 
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solution, there was a very widespread 
conviction among English people that 
the cause to which their sympathies 
had been so largely given was yet des- 
tined to triumph. 

The young evangelist was no excep- 
tion to the general rule ; and we were 
quickly engaged in an animated discus- 
sion. The old arguments which I had 
combated so often were once more, 
though for the last time, repeated. It 
was not in the least a question of slave- 
ry, but entirely of political ascendency. 
The Northern tariffs had raised the in- 
dignation of the South; the war was 
unnecessarily begun, and barbarously 
prosecuted, on the part of the Lincoln 
administration: finally, the slaves were, 
for the most part, kindly treated; and 
the Southerners were the gentlemen, 
par excellence, of the United States. 

‘ Accustomed as I was to this line of 
argument, it was peculiarly irritating in 
a young man, who manifestly knew noth- 
ing of American affairs save through 
the leaders of conservative English 
newspapers, and whose conservatism 
on this one point seemed the more un- 
becoming on account of his extreme 
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radicalism on almost all others. The 
opportunity was irresistible. I had 
long been silent on this subject which 
lay so near my heart; but now the free- 
and-easy atmosphere loosened my 
tongue, and I became an eloquent de- 
fender of my adopted country. 

We were still warm in our discussion, 
when Mrs. , from her seat by the 
fire, quietly observed, “ We shall none 
of us go to bed to-night.” I looked up, 
startled at the clock; and, lo! the hand 
pointed to the hour of midnight. 

We discussed no more, but dispersed 
at once to our rooms, and —if one may 
speak for all—were soon asleep. I 
shared a room with Isabel; and it will 
be readily guessed that it was one no 
more luxurious in its arrangements than 
those already described. Yet I slept 
peacefully, undisturbed by dreams of 
battle ; unconscious that across the 
ocean, whose waves were rolling in al- 
most at my feet, a beloved nation was 
weeping over the murdered form of 
Abraham Lincoln. I slept one un- 
broken sleep, and was awakened only by 
the sun streaming in at the uncurtained 
window. 


THE DEACONESS. 


BY MARY MORISON, 


FLORENCE FREEMAN sits by the little 
center-table near the drop-light. Her 
brown hair ripples over her forehead 
and under the little blue ribbon. Her 
large dark eyes are bent upon a lapful 
of cloudy white tarletan, through the airy 
meshes of which her little fingers ply 
the needle in and out, in and out. 

Her mother, Mrs. Freeman, is sitting 
by the open fire, looking at the coals ; 
and on the other side sits her grandfather 
in a large easy-chair, with a book in his 
lap concerning Kaiserswerth and the 
Deaconess House on the Rhine. But 


grandpapa’s eyes have grown a little 
heavy. Dear old man, with your weary 
face, calm gentle lips, and shining white 
hair, close your eyes, and dream on ! 
“Mother,” exclaimed Florence sud- 
denly, “I am so tired of all this puffing 


and ruffling and goring and belting! It — 


seems to me I have worked a whole week, 
and I have not finished it yet. And 
there’s my bonnet to be made: the mil- 
liner sends up the silk to-night.” 

** Are you sure you have done nothing 
else all the week, Florrie ?” 

“Well, not much. Ihave made three 
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calls, — one a party call, and one to see 
that Miss Sprague from New York, and 
one to carry back a book. I have been 
to drive, read Mrs. Agassiz’ book, dust- 
ed the parlors, cooked two or three 
puddings, and —O mother! I don’t 
know what I am made for. How funny 
it would look to put on my gravestone, 
‘Excellent puddings ; returned her calls ; 
dressed well’! ” 

“But, Florrie, a young lady must have 
street and party and morning dresses ; 
and certainly young ladies must call if 
they are in society.” 

“ That’s just it, mother; and I sup- 
pose I must be just such a do-nothing 
really. And supposing someday I break 
my neck, or get a fever and die: what 
then, mother? Will Jesus think I have 
done all my duty in the world?” 

“ Of course: what can be expected of 
us but to fulfill our duties to society and 
ourselves ?” 

“Ts that all, do you think ?” 

Ah! Mrs. Freeman, think before you 
answer that earnest face, those quiver- 
ing lips. 

“Well, no: I suppose one should go 
to church Sundays, and perhaps have 
a Sunday-school class if they are gifted, 
and join the church if they feel it to be 
their duty. There’saring at the door!” 

“Miss Brown says she feels awfully 
that she couldn’t match that shade o’ 
blue. She’s been a-worryin’ over it all 
day ; but she thought, if you’d just puff 
some white lace over it, it would be real 
handsome. And as I was into Miss Pel- 
ton’s, she that was Miss Greene, she 
wanted me to fetch you this invite. 
Good-evenin’, miss!” 

““Good-night, Katie! But wait a min- 
ute. You look tired, and seem to have a 
cough. Ask Nancy to give you a cup 
of cocoa as you go by the kitchen.” 

Thank you, miss. I wish the other 
young ladies that keeps. me a-drivin’ 
was a little more like you. I just has a 
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few hours’ sleep at night; and that’s 
all the comfort I gets.” 

“ How is it Sundays, Katie?” 

“Oh! Sundays is the good day, miss : 
then I sleeps beautiful! But good- 
night, Miss Florence!” And the girl 
went off with a lighter step. 

“ Mother,” and the eager eyes again 
search the lady’s face, “is that all her life 
is to be? When she dies, will Jesus say 
she has done her part?” 

“J suppose so: of course he will. 
She.can not help herself.” 

“But what will happen when she is 
sick? for I am sure she will be.” 

“Perhaps the minister will go to see 
her: ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof” Are you going to Miss Pelton’s 
party? Arthur Wells, just home from 
Paris, will be there.” 

“ That will be another week lost in 
getting ready.” 

“Lost? why lost? He’s old Mr. 
Blake’s nephew; and he’ll have the 
house on the hill, and half a million be- 
sides.” 

“ What if he does, mother ? ” 

“You foolish child! don’t you think I 
would be proud to have you the mistress 
of it all?” 

“Do you suppose I should do more in 
the world ?” 

“Yes, certainly: you could give par- 
ties, and have a carriage and visitors: 
you would have a great amount of in- 
fluence.” 

* But, mother, are you sure that Arthur 
would help me to be a Christian ?” 

Her mother was vexed. “I wish you 
would not read any more books to your 
grandfather; you get such eccentric 
ideas !” 

“J don’t read much but the Bible to 
him, mother. But do you really think it 
necessary fora young girl’s influence that 
she should be married? and is all this 
calling and puffing and partying only to 
end in that? How is it with those girls 
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who are not married ?— might they as 
well have had their heads cut off?” 

“Florence dear, you are doing the 
work of a ministering angel!” 

The young girl started, and dropped 
her tarletan, as she heard her grand- 
father’s voice. 

“It’s nothing: only he’s talking in his 
sleep, child. Keep on with your work: 
you won’t get it done in time for the con- 
cert.” 

The old man slept on; but Florence 
stood looking down on his beautiful old 
face until he suddenly started, and 
looked up at her in bewilderment. 

“Come nearer, child,” he murmured ; 
and Florence knelt by his side. “ You 
have been leading a busy life, little one.” 

“ How was it, grandpapa?” 

“JT saw you, Florrie, in a great hos- 
pital; and as you took the hands of the 
groaning women, and talked to them, 
they smiled. I saw you within the 
stone walls of a prison: I heard you 
talking to the women with words which 
might soften the hardest hearts. I saw 
you ina dark, dreary room, with a child 
in your arms; and I saw coats and 
garments which you had made lying 
on a chest. The mother of the child 
was dying; and two children were look- 
ing up in your face: suddenly the whole 
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room was filled with light, and the air 
was full of angels’ faces about your head. 
Do you remember the Madonna di San 
Sisto, Florrie? You looked like that, or 
as that would look if each face breathed 
with life, — the little faces looking up, the 
loving angels in the bright clouds round 
you, andachild in yourarms. As the 
breath of the dying one ceased, there 
came a still small voice through the 
air: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.’ Then I woke up, 
Florrie, and saw you looking down at 
me.” 

“Do you suppose I was a deaconess, 
grandpapa?” 

He looked at her earnestly as he 
said, ‘ Yes, I-rather think so.” 

“Come, father, it is time for you to 
go to bed,” interposed Mrs. Freeman. 

“Very right, my daughter,” answered 
the old man meekly. “ Florrie, will you 
let me lean on your arm?” 

“Grandpapa,” said Florence Freeman 
as she bade him good-night, ‘‘how do 
you interpret your dream? What can I 
do zow ?” 

“My little one, ‘Mary kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her 
heart.’ ” 


A TALK ABOUT MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


BY META LANDER, 


ALTHOUGH the requisitions made of 
a minister’s wife are often very unrea- 
sonable, there are some things the par- 
ish has a right to look for in her; and 
among these is common sense, True, 
it is required according to what a man 
hath, and not according to what he hath 
not; and, if a woman hasn’t this gift 
of grace, there seems no way of sup- 
plying the lack. 


Closely connected with common sense 
is discretion ; for, though a woman be 
ever So amiable and well-disposed, yet, 
if indiscreet, there is no computing the 
injury she may do. 

It may seem gratuitous to name truth- 
fulness as one of the requisites. But 
even a minister’s wife is not exempt 
from the common temptation to equivo- 
cate and prevaricate, and whittle away 
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the truth, even though she does not 
venture among the shoals of white lies 
ever agitating the social sea. 
quires more moral courage than some 
possess always to restrain the insincere 
flatteries which have been skillfully fished 
for, always to utter the unwelcome words 
which truth requires to be spoken, al- 
ways to say yea and nay where they Jde- 
long, however mere policy may suggest 
the opposite. But, trying as this may 
be, wherever the truth is concerned 
there should be neither hesitation nor 
compromise. 

If there is any one thing, par excel- 
lence, which may properly be claimed of 
her, it is that she “bridle her tongue.” 
Gossiping, tale-bearing, and scandal are 
bad enough in any woman ; but in her 
they are outrageous. 

On this subject I may be permitted to 
dilate ; for scarcely any Christian grace 
is more sinned against than charity. 
And there is, perhaps, no one who does 
not need to offer the petition, “ From all 
uncharitableness, good Lord, deliver 
us; for, alas! who is not uncharita- 
ble? Crimination and recrimination ; 
censures upon this one as extravagant, 
and upon that one as miserly ; one of 
our neighbors is ‘‘a slattern,” another 
“a vixen,” and a third “a hypocrite.” 

Somebody’s pedigree “isn’t so grand 
as he pretends ; for his ancestors were 
only common working- men.” Some 
other person “ may be very rich ; but he 
has plenty of poor relations whom he is 
ashamed to recognize.” “All is not 
gold that glitters.” ‘“ Mrs. Allen’s lace 
is not real point;” “Miss Brown’s 
bracelets are only gilt;” and “ Miss 
Clark, in’ spite of her attempts to dis- 
guise it, is past thirty.” 

The good name, dearer to one than 
great riches, is often assailed. The 
character is held up in a false light, 
turned inside out, and subjected to in- 
quisitorial scrutiny. Every careless act 
is commented on, every inadvertent 
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word repeated; and, without the least 
knowledge in the case, unworthy mo- 
tives are attributed, till scarcely a shred 
of the genuine character is left. 

From the knot of school-girls chat- 
tering all at once like a flock of black- 
birds, to the band of college, or per- 
haps even of theological, students ; 
from the cozy, social circle to the great 
evening jam, with its ceaseless hum like 
the buzzing of a bee-hive, — false ru- 
mors, evil surmises, disgraceful scandals, 
are set afloat, which injure reputation, 
wound the feelings, impair »confidence, 
and sometimes destroy usefulness and 
happiness. 

What is the currency that passes 

most briskly ? “ Certain people always 
hang outefalse colors.” “ Mr. C. has the 
name of a pattern husband ; but there 
is another side. The fact is, he is so 
domineering, that his wife has almost 
lost her personality, and hardly knows 
whether her soul is her own.” “ Mr. 
F.’s family lives in great style as far as 
appearance goes ; but there is pinching 
behind the curtain which would astonish 
you.” 
“Mrs. Cook talks and writes well; 
but, when it comes to household mat- 
ters, there’s a dreadful lack, as her hus- 
band could testify if he only would. 
But, with all his efforts, he can’t dis- 
guise that she’s a regular blue.” 

“Mrs. Harris—yes, she zs a first- 
rate housekeeper; but then, between 
you and me, she’s a real dunce. She 
never writes a letter, never reads a 
book, never looks into a magazine even. 
/ think her husband might as well have 
married his cook.” 

“Mrs. Grout is smart enough in 
housework, and knows a great deal 
about books; but such an oddity! 
Any thing she takes a fancy to do she 
does, and without stopping to inquire 
whether anybody else does it or not. 
She goes haying with the children ; and 
makes nothing of leaving her husband 
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and baby, and kiting off in the morn- 
ing with the young folks as if she had 
nothing else to do. 
to see matrons behave with some pro- 
priety.” 

“Miss Haskell,” who happens to be 
of a reserved nature, ‘is a disagreeable 
prude ;”’ and Miss Hooker, of frank and 
easy manners, “an arrant coquette.” 

Thus the slander goes round as in 
the play called “ Scandal,” whose point 
consists in its complete truth to nature. 
Something that somebody did is told by 
some one to somebody else. This one 
repeats it with a slight coloring to an- 
other ; and so it passes on, till, having 
completed the circle, it returns into the 
hands whence it started, so entirely 
transformed that scarcely a vestige of 
its original identity remains. Apply 
this description, as you please, to the 
parlor game, or the game of life: it will 
equally fit either. 


“ The flying rumors gathered as they rolled. 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than 
told ; 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made enlargement 


too: 

In every ear it spread ; on every tongue it 
grew.” 

Alas! it would seem as if. those 


linked together in one common destiny 
of sin and sorrow could better afford to 
console and bless than thus to injure 
and curse one another; as if those who 
have partaken of the same feast of love 
might refrain from this mutual biting 
and devouring. How many an unsus- 
picious nature has in this way been 
made distrustful! How many kind 
feelings have been turned back, chilled, 
upon the heart! And a little charity 
would have saved it all. 

Now, what can a minister’s wife do to 
stem so strongacurrent? Not much, 
perhaps ; but she camat least give the in- 
fluence of her example for the right. Ac- 
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cording to the suggestion of an eminent 
statesman to a candidate for office, she 
should carry ‘“‘a tame ear ;”” not only re- 
fraining from gossip herself, but repel- 
ling it in others. And let her cultivate 
the science of defensive tactics, throw- 
ing out one topic after another as a 
counter-charge against the hot shot of 
scandal. for ever flying round her. If 
successful, she may console herself, that, 
by every such victory, she renders ser- 
vice, not only to Charity, but to those 
attempting to assail her ear with their 
poisoned missiles. 

But, if all these efforts fail, let her 
not stop short of decided rebuke: for 
this she has the highest of warrants. 
“What shall be given unto thee, or 
what shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of juniper.” 

Much has been said, and with truth, 
as to the trials which ministers’ wives 
frequently endure from their parishes. 
But, in all fairness, it must also be ad- 
mitted, that parishes are sometimes not 
a little afflicted in their ministers’ wives : 
for human nature is human nature the 
world over; and you find its weakness- 
es, infirmities, and defects in this class 
as well as others. 

Some have an official manner which 
is quite as disagreeable as the pedagogi- 
cal air that is frequently worn by teach- 
ers. They can never divest themselves 
or others of the consciousness that they 
are ministers’ wives. Such a manner is 
unpleasant to all, and is sure to make 
enemies, causing even the good of its 
possessors to be ill spoken of. 

Another class assume an officious 
air; which is just about as bad as the 
official one. They go from house to 
house, with a book of judgment in their 
left hand, and a rod in their right, 
chastising one man for using cider, 
another for playing chess, and a third 
for being absent from the weekly meet- 
ing. One young girl is rebuked for 
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dressing in too gay colors ; a second, for 
wearing too many flounces; a third, 
for reading fiction; and a fourth, for 
laughing too much. 

I knew of a woman who intermed- 
dled in this way to such a degree, that it 
led to her husband’s dismissal. The 
parish came to desire nothing of their 
pastor’s wife so much as that she 
would mind her own business; and 
when a successor was named to fill the 
vacancy, and some one recommended 
his wife as an excellent woman, one of 
the committee remarked, that, for the 
sake of her husband, he was glad of it ; 
but that it was a matter of no concern 
to the people, as they wanted nothing 
of her. 

Sometimes a clergyman’s wife is rest- 
less and ambitious. Dissatisfied with 
her position, she is always reflecting 
on her husband, and tormenting him 
because he isn’t called up higher, — to 
some metropolitan church, or a profess- 
orship; or because he isn’t dubbed a 
D.D., like some classmate or friend, 
who, she assures him, and very likely 
with truth, is not a particle more de- 
serving of such honor than he. The 
disturbed little woman does not stop to 
consider of how small account are these 
mushroom-growths of earth, — in our 
day, of less significance than ever. 

The late Dr. Bennet Tyler used to 
tell how he arrived at the exact value of 
his honorary degree. Going one day 
with a physician into a druggist’s to 
procure some medicine, his friend intro- 
duced him as Dr. Tyler. When the 
medicine was handed him, he asked the 
price. “Thirty-seven and a _ half 
cents ; but, as you are a doctor, I shall 
charge you only twenty-five.” With a 
hearty laugh, the doctor would add, “ So 
I learned that my title was worth just 
twelve and a half cents,” 

One minister’s wife is ill-tempered, 
and thus raises many a breeze outside 
as well as inside the parsonage. An- 
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other has a proud, disdainful air. By 
her way of carrying herself, you would 
suppose the earth not quite good enough 
for her to walk upon, and every step a 
condescension on her part. She sel- 
dom visits the humbler-members of the 
flock; and, when she does, it is with 
such a grand demeanor, that she only 
vexes them. Thus she is continually 
raising barriers between herself and 
others. 

There is one who neglects the train- 
ing of her children ; thus bringing re- 
proach upon her husband’ as well as 
upon herself. Or she may err from ex- 
cessive indulgence, objecting to the in- 
terposition of authority on the father’s 
part. If he insists on quelling a turbu- 
lent spirit by physical suasion, she is 
very likely to fall into hysterics, or go 
off in a tempest. 

And there is another who does great 
injury by her extravagance, thwarting 
her husband in’ all his plans for econo- 
my, and constantly driving him into 
straits; and if a generous people 
come forward, and square his accounts, 
she is very sure to get him into debt 
again, thus greatly hampering his use- 
fulness. ‘ 

There is a class who keep the parish 
in a state of effervescence by their in- 
discretions. One of these I happened 
to know, whose husband, unfortunately, 
had not the temper of an angel: indeed, 
it must be admitted, that, in marrying 
him, she made rather a bad bargain. 
But all such troubles should have been 
buried in her own bosom. _ Instead, 
however, of veiling her husband’s in- 
firmity, she told it confidentially from 
house to house, till it was blazoned all 
over the town, and led to his removal. 
Any minister who has chosen an indis- 
creet woman for his companion has a 
hard penance to pay in the frequent 
mortifications she causes him. I have 
seen the flush of shame overspread the 
face of such a man, while, with true 
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husbandly consideration, he restrained 
the expression of his annoyance. With 
double emphasis may the proverb be 
here applied, — 

“As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a” minister’s wife “ without 
discretion.” 

One does mischief by her departure 
from strict veracity. She has:no inten- 
tion of uttering a falsehood ; that would 
be shocking: yet by her representa- 
tions, not to say #zésrepresentations, she 
sometimes puts the whole parish into 
commotion. 

Another has a lack of moral courage. 
Some one calls for whom she has an 
instinctive dislike, yet of whose sarcas- 
tic tongue she is afraid: so she assumes 
her blandest manner, and is delightfully 
cordial and entertaining; and, if re- 
marks are made to which she can not 
conscientiously assent, she carefully 
trims her sails, and skillfully rounds the 
point, to avoid committing herself. 

A third gives offense by her talking 
propensities ; and a fourth, by her freez- 
ing taciturnity. I mean freezing, and 
nothing less. You have seen such a 
one, whose face is cold and immobile as 
a mask; with whom you could never get 
farther in acquaintance than the first 
letters of the alphabet, knowing her no 
better after a dozen years than a dozen 
days ; and whose guests are quite apt to 
be set into shivers by her frigid pro- 
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priety, while the house has an atmos- 
phere of the tombs. 

Some are of a microscopic turn, not- 
ing with a quick eye every little thing 
that is amiss, whether in your dress, 
words, or manners. Few things can be 
more disagreeable than to have one of 
these Argus-eyed people beside you. 
No matter which way her eyes are 
turned ; for, though looking straight into 
your face, you are uncomfortably con- 
scious that she can see before you, and 
behind you, and all over you, at the same 
glance. 

Rather than one of this sort, — correct, 
it may be, in conduct, but narrow and 
harsh in her judgments, and chock-full 
of prejudices, — give me one of a broad, 
generous nature, even though her tongue 
may sometimes utter keen sarcasms. 

It is not a pleasant task to enumerate 
failings in a class whose lot is often so 
hard; but it would not be just to have 
the criticisms all on the parish side. 
Whatever may be expected of ministers’ 
wives, they certainly are very far from 
claiming perfection for themselves. 
Yet, in view of their trying position, — 
a city set on a hill, —do they not make 
a strong, if silent, appeal to a generous 
parish - consideration? Let not their 
faults be trumpeted far and wide, to the 
injury of the minister and the cause he 
loves ; but, instead, throw over them the 
broad mantle of divine charity. 


“THIS IS: THE: SECOND: DEATH.” 


BY SARAH CHESTER. 


Just a dead flower, out of whose pet- 
als the carmine and the sweetness. were 
pressed long ago, and a verse under- 
neath, which I need not move the flower, 
nor drive the tears from my eyes, to 
read. 

It is a dead rose worn gray and thin, 


with only paled streaks of its bloom left 
to tell what it has been: One would 
hardly guess that it had ever been a 
rose ; for its identity is lost in death's 
disguise. But one who saw the tears 
drop and the kisses fall, who heard the 
sobs, the cries, and hopeless prayers, 
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break over it, would know, that whether 
it had been a lily or carnation, a cluster 
of anemones or red nasturtium, in its 
life, it was an immortelle now. 

Because the happy secrets that it 
holds will outlive death, I have laid it 
here to hide the sentence of that death 
which is eternal, — these words of 
doom : — 

“The same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which is poured 
out without mixture into the cup of his 
indignation ; and he shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the presence 
of the holy angels, and in the presence 
of the Lamb.” 


“ There are no acts of pardon passed 
In the cold grave” — 


I have put one who was all to me in the 
cold grave unpardoned ; and “the same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of 
God, which is poured out without mix- 
ture into the cup of his indignation ; 
and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy 
angels, and in the presence of the Lamb.” 

This same, whom I shall never see 
again, because I believe in the Christ 
of Nazareth, the efficacy of his media- 
tion and atonement, and love him for 
his life and death ; because I hope to 
spend eternity in heavenly blessedness, 
while his eternity shall never touch the 
far-off bounds of mine, — this same was 
my life. 

This same, this entity, this existence 
distinct from mine, was torn out of my 
soul to be cast into hell. 

Perhaps I could bear the distance if 
I could forget the nearness. 

But I_ remember how we laughed the 
long, warm, bright days away, with our 
hands locked together, and our arms in- 
tertwined. 

We were innocent babies then, who 
shuddered at the word “hell,” hid our 
faces in each other, and dared not 
breathe audibly, till we remembered that 
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there was a heaven where we were go- 
ing, and that hell was only a place for 
murderers and thieves, and the horrible 
drunkards who frightened us sometimes 
in our play. 

He was just as innocent as I, —as far 
from hell, and as near to heaven. Now 
hell and heaven are between us. 

After drinking, in the nights, my 
nightly “cup of indignation” to the 
dregs with him, I can bear that other 
inquisition, — living over the bliss that 
is gone; and I often go back to its be- 
ginning. ‘ 

We used to lose ourselves in a big 
arm-chair on rainy days, —two little 
round heaps curled up together, — and 
entertain each other with a medley of 
gossip, story-telling, and speculation. 

We were in the wondering era then: 
I wonder will God let us play in 
heaven ; I wonder could any one we 
know ever, ever, get turned out of heav- 
en; I wonder could God turn out that 
wicked Billy who tells lies, if he got 
sorry; I wonder won’t we die the very 
same minute, and go up together, if we 
pray like every thing; I wonder if we'll 
ever have to leave each other when we 
get there. 

That last wonder we speedily settled 
for ourselves by declaring that we must 
be every moment with each other to be 
quite happy. 

His brown cheek used to lie against 
mine. His innocent eyes, wide opened, 
earnest, that shame had never made 
heavy -lidded, looked so closely, so 
closely, into mine! His guileless little 
mouth kissed mine when good-by came ; 
and he lingered frequently to say, 
“Don’t we have nice times here, Amy? 
Let’s finish off with ‘ Happy Land.’ ” 

Then we sang about the Happy Land, 
where we would never play together, 
nor have our little joy in common, from 
which he— good, loving baby-boy, 
blithe with his sweet hopes — was to be 
an exile; and said good-by again. 
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It was the saddest, ugliest word in 
the whole dictionary, we thought. It 
grew to mean more as we grew old. 
Good-bys were longer, and were sadder 
too. There was one that did not end 
until two years had gone. He came 
back; and we were man and woman, 
and our love began anew. 

There were days with blue and gold 
above, and blue and emerald below, 
when we drifted down the river, and 
rowed up to drift again. Allalone ina 
little boat on a wide river ; so near, that 
we clasped hands while we drifted, and 
dropped our voices into undertones. 

There were nights when the moon 
and stars shone for us ; when we heard 
the music of the spheres in the general 
harmony. The very streets were glad ; 
and the rows of dull brown houses that 
we had known so long, and passed so 
often, were illumined by the sudden 
glory let into the world. The earth 
reeled with joy. The record of our 
vows was written all over the moonlit 
air. The sleepy birds in their nests, 
and the lazy puffs of breezes, heard us 
whispering, ‘We'll love each other for 
ever and ever,” and sang and soughed 
it dreamily over. 

Power seemed impotent to separate 
us ; sternest justice too pitiful for that. 

“Roses are nearly gone for this year, 
little Amy,” he said. ‘ You shall keep 
this — how long?” 

I answered, “ For ever.” 

“An insurance that our eternity will 
be made up of days like these. You 
and I must never leave each other.” 

“ Oh, never!” I said; “ unless one of 
us gets too wicked for heaven.” 

He laughed lightly. 

“Why, I am that already. I have 
done a thousand things that the Church, 
and even society, frowns at, — much more 
Heaven.” 

“ What things ?” I asked, bewildered. 

“Very bad things, Amy. For your 
sake, I shall never do them again.” 

“But God will forgive you.” 
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“Not your God.” 
“ Our God, if you believe in his Son.” 


“T don’t. We won’t talk about 
creeds,” he said. “We can’t bother 
with wise men’s nonsense when we 


have each other. Always, Amy ?” 

“ Always!” I cried, giving myself to 
him again, for the pain and fear that had 
crept into my heart. 

But I was too happy to be long skep- 
tical of the eternity of happiness. 

He was killed —in an instant. His 
light, which was my sun, some hand put 
out in the blackness of darkness. He 
died unbelieving and  unpardoned, 
There is no hope; and I love him bet- 
ter now than I loved him then. For ey- 
ery “cup of indignation ” that he drinks 
“in the presence of the holy angels, and 
in the presence of the Lamb,” I love him 
better. For every pain he bears, for every 
torment that he suffers, I love him better. 

He comes no nearer. I feel that he 
is far away, —he who held me in his 
arms, and would never let me go; he 
who took me there to keep me always 
safe from harm; he wholoved me. He 
who was near has gone afar: he can 
not return to me; nor can I go to him: 
he can never take me in and shelter me 
again. 

And we sat with our cheeks lying 
warm against each other in the chair 
when we were good little children, and 
sang about the Happy Land; and he 
thought he was going there. 

Don’t cry when your little babies gasp 
and struggle and are dead. Don’t sob 
for your transplanted children ; for they 
might have been men doomed to hell. 
Don’t moan when your Christian lovers 
and husbands and brothers go to heaven 
before you. 

Is it hard, do you think, to be sepa- 
rated for a few little years ? 

Then remember there are hearts 
which were one that Infinity is wrench- 
ing apart, and will grow in between 
through eternity. 
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© But after that the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour toward man ap 
peared.” 

It was 2 long time after that It 
came and lay warm and bright around 
the darkness that infolded me. [It stole 
through dimly in flickering rays. It en- 
tered valiantly in steadfast beams. 

The Master waited. He slept m the 
= reat storm.” “The waves beat in.” 
“The ship was now f/f.” Then, in 
his kingliness. he arose, and rebuked 
the wind and the sea. Even that wind 
and sea obeyed his “ Peace, be still! * 

A thoucht has come to me that 
makes me meek, —the infinite heart-of 
God leves. Love’s sequence is suifer- 
ing; and the infinite heart soffers. 
What are the creature’s loves and pains 
to the Creator's ? 

All the days of the centuries are 
Divine Love’s witnesses. Every dawn 
and sunset has proved the love of 
Divinity for humanity. 

The long plan of redemption, God’s 
sacrifice, his condescension, his incarna- 
tion, his human pains protracted through 
thirty-three years, and the crucifixion 
of his body, are proofs of a love tran- 
sctending any earthly love that ever lived 
and agonized. 

God does not love us in the aggre- 
gate: he loves us individually. Every 
soul into which he has breathed his own 
immortality is his dear child, —a child to 
be pitied, watched, and guided ; to be 
followed by his voice and footsteps 
through all its erring ways, into dark 
and wicked paths where it has strayed ; 
to be brought back; to be forgiven, in- 
terceded for, and borne with; to be 
lifted up, from death to life whenever it 
will lift its hands up into his. 

If the child grows deaf to the voice, 
blind to the heauty of the face, impa- 
tient with the memories of both that 
haunt him, the Father still loves on. 
He watches in the darkness for the least 
uplifting of the hands that have cruci- 
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fied him. He would compel his love's 
requital; but his own laws bind him. 
Love ean not be compelled. 

And so God losesastar. He had set 
it in glory: it falls to the bottomless pit. 

He had made a mansion; and it 
waited in the bloom of Flies, in the new 
paradise where lilies are immortal, and 
“sweet fields” are always green, and 
rivers never lose their blue transiu- 
cence, with doors wide open for one 
who had gone out to come home. 

Suffering has innumerable grades. It 
is bounded by capacities. Natures suf- 
fer with their various degrees of strength 
and weakness. 

When our doors stand open for one 
who never comes, we, in our narrow 
circumseriptions, know the vastness of 
our pata. Who can tell what sorrow 
fills the infinite heart of Love, when one 
it bled for in Gethsemane, and broke to 
save on Calvary, is shut out from home 
at last? ; 

Aé last; after it has ceased to be 
homesick, and refused to come again ; 
after pity and patience have nothing 
more to do ; after the soul has wrought 
its own perdition ; after it has bartered 
life for death; after it has gone away 
where the Father’s voice and footsteps 
can not follow ; after it has reached the 
densest gloom of that night whose earli- 
est shadows only are alluring. 

That midnight never merges into 
dawn. It has no stars. But souls for 
whom heaven waits enter therein. 

Souls are not lost because God does 
not love them. They are lost decause 
God loves them, and they are deaf, 
even dead, to his love. Love slighted 
has at last an inevitable repulsion. It 
is the light of God’s love that sends 
men into midnight darkness. 

Is Ged unhappy? The answer 
comes, “God is love ;” and infinite love 
comes again, “God is just;” and the 
just are happy- E 
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PATIENCE IN DOING GOOD. 


BY KATE J. NEELY. 


THE bell was ringing for afternoon 
service; and Robert Thurston laid down 
his book, put on his hat, and took his 
way toward the house of God: He was 
not only a faithful attendant upon divine 
worship, but his whole “life was hid 
with Christ in God;” and, so far as 
frail human nature permits, he strove to 
follow his Master’s example in “going 
about doing good.” Young, vigorous, 
and gifted, he had devoted his powers 
to the service of Him who gave them, 
and was foremost among the young men 
of his city in every good word and work. 
A student at a theological seminary, 
and a very diligent student, he neverthe- 
less found time to be an active member 
of various associations for practical 
work among the poor, who were destitute 
alike of worldly comforts and religious 
privileges; and no labors, had been 
more earnest, or seemed to prosper 
more, than his. 

He should then be most happy, one 
would think ; full of a glad content and 
a sweet humility that thus his poor ser- 
vice should seem to be blessed of the 
Lord. But, natural and proper as this 
would seem, it was yet not true. Rob- 
ert Thurston was not happy: he was 
consumed with an insatiate zeal, a fiery 
ambition, which, albeit in the noblest 
cause, were yet in excess, and betrayed 
him constantly into impatience and un- 
rest. There was so much misery, so 
much sin, so much ignorance, in the 
world, nay, in the great swarming city, 
where he saw and felt it around him 
every hour of his life! And the energies 
directed against them seemed to him so 
inadequate to the need! So few of the 
strong and gifted among men came for- 
ward to join in this great work of the 
world’s help! Man’s business was well 


attended to; but God’s seemed so neg- 
lected! And, in his impatience and 
eagerness, he was almost ready, uncon- 
sciously, to arraign the great Ruler of 
all things, that he did not, by some 7z- 
raculous interposition if necessary, urge 
on in more rapid progress the spread of 
his gospel, and the relief from sin and 
want which were sure to follow in its 
train. 
He forgot, that, though 


“ The mills of God grind slowly, 
They grind exceeding small ;” 


and found it hard sometimes to believe 
the sure promise, that the time should 
come when “the knowledge of the 
Lord should cover the earth as the wa- 
ters cover the sea ;”’ and all should know 
him, from the least even to the greatest. 

So, as the young man walked to 
church this afternoon, his heart burned 
within him, but not with that calm, se- 
rene glow which those feel who walk 
humbly with their God. He felt impa- 
tient and dissatisfied, cumbered with 
much serving, and losing, in his zeal to 
do good to others, the sweet reward of 
peace in his own soul. 

As he glanced at the pulpit, after rais- 
ing his head from a moment’s secret 
prayer, he saw that it was occupied by 
a stranger; and he was struck, when the 
minister rose to preach, by the singular 
expression of ower which characterized 
his whole figure and bearing. Here was 
no sleek and comfortable parson, 
thought Robert Thurston with a thrill 
of exultation, ministering unto the Lord 
perhaps, but taking precious good care 
to minister to his own comfort at the 
same time. No: that pale cheek and 
spare form told no tale of easy living: 
that sunken but piercing eye, that reso- 
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lute, close mouth, that commanding brow 
and resonant voice, betokened a true 
soldier of the cross. No flowing stream 
of honeyed words, no dreamy string 
of meaningless phrases, would issue 
from those sternly-compressed lips. 
Stirring and strong as a trumpet’s call 
would be the sermon from such a man, 
he was sure; and Robert Thurston set- 
tled himself in his seat with a sigh of 
relief, and prepared to listen with an 
eager foretaste of the pleasure to come. 

The text was announced in the clear, 
incisive tone that Robert expected ; but 
the words brought a little disappoint- 
ment. 

“Who stilleth the noise of the seas, 
the noise of their waves, and the tumult 
of the people.” 

So, then, it was not to be a message of 
war, but of peace, after all, that he was 
tohear. Hewasdisappointed. But the 
very tone of the preacher’s voice, speak- 
ing as ‘‘one having authority,” in the 
consciousness of being God’s messen- 
ger, commanded attention ; and Robert 
listened, wondering first, and then 
ashamed: for the preacher proceeded 
to evolve from his text a most masterly 
exposition of the difference between God’s 
manner of working and that of man. 
All that man did, he said (and his tone 
took a shade of fine scorn which gave 
it a stinging emphasis), must be done 
with pomp and parade, — heralds with 
trumpets going before, pursuivants fol- 
lowing after, drums beating, banners 
flying, and the gaping populace crowd- 
ingontosee. This was the age of noise 
and bustle, and hurry and jostle. The 
steamboat, the railroad, the telegraph, 
the newspaper, —all most useful agen- 
cies, permitted to man by a kind Provi- 
dence, — had been by him perverted to 
the purposes of his own self-magnifying, 
instead of to the glory of God; and were 
used as mouth-pieces to spread abroad 
his own wonderful deeds. Ostentation 
‘in dress, in equipage, in architecture, in 
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art, in deed, in /zfe, was everywhere the 
rule: a hollow show, an empty boast, a 
noisy pomp, a senseless haste, in every 
thing, took the place of the true, the 
solid, the durable, the slow and sure. 
In his mad eagerness to seem, while the 
to de was neglected except as a means, 
man spent his life in a breathless and 
noisy whirl, and walked in a vain show, 
and disquieted himself in vain. 

Far different was God’s manner of 
working, said the preacher. He was 
found, not in the earthquake, not in the 
storm, but in “the still small voice.” 
No blare of trumpet, or glitter of pomp, 
announced his doings to the world. 
What were the events which had had 
most to do in shaping the destiny of 
man? Were they the conquests of an 
Alexander, a Cesar, a Napoleon? 
Were they the discoveries of a Galileo, 
a Faust, a Newton, ora Morse? Were 
they the utterances of a Socrates, 2 
Plato, or a Shakspeare ? 

Nay; but eighteen hundred years 
ago, in a little town of Judza, in the 
stable of a humble village inn, occurred 
the most stupendous event in the world’s 
history. But the world knew it not, nor 
heralded with brazen pomp, as they did 
the birth of a Cesar, the birth of the 
Son of God. A few years later, during 
which the mightiest leaven that ever 
worked was fermenting in the souls of 
men, yetall quietly, andalmost unknown, 
and another awful and tremendous 
event occurred upon a barren hill out- 
side the walls of Jerusalem. Yet to 
how few was it known, for long years 
after, that the Son of God had paid the 
world’s ransom with his own blood on 
Calvary ! 

But three days more, and still another 
marvelous and unprecedented event 
occurred, which made but little more 
stir than those which had preceded it. 
The sepulcher was opened, and the 
grave gave up its dead; and the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, once more 
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walked upon the earth in humble guise, 
companied with fishermen, and pursued 
his mighty work, unnoticed and un- 
known. Yet afew days more, and this 
chain of. stupendous events, wrought by 
the justice and mercy of Ged, was com- 
pleted by the Saviour’s ascension up to 
heaven before the very eyes of his awe- 
stricken and sorrowing disciples, yet 
all in quiet, and scarcely known or 
thought of by the great mass of the 
noisy world, hurrying on then as now 
in the mad whirl of their own petty ex- 
ploits, too busy and too self-satisfied to 
be conscious that that. very world had 
been revolutionized. 

But. God ‘“stilleth the noise of the 
seas, the noise of their waves, and the 
tumult of the people.” ‘‘ His ways are 
not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts,” said the preacher. ‘ Let no 
one be discouraged because of the s/ow- 
ness With which the world’s redemption 
was wrought out, nor long with impious 
impatience to hasten God in his own 
work, or to see great and noisy achieve- 
ments made in his name, after the man- 
ner of men. Let each worker in Christ’s 
vineyard labor faithfully, cheering his 
neighbor, but not vaunting himself; 
looking closely to it that his desire was 
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strictly to the glory of God; craving no 
earthly display or parade or triumph, 
but content to plant and to water, leav- 
ing God to give the increase in his own 
good time,— and the world’s harvest 
would be surely reaped, and God’s work 
be finished, as it had been begun, in 
his own divine way.” 

Robert Thurston listened to the words 
of the strange preacher with a sense of 
inward shame and self-rebuke. He had 
expected a stirring appeal to new and 
increased effort: he had received what 
he needed much more, —a warning to 
be patient, hopeful, humble ; to labor in 
faith, not needing to see, and make oth- 
ers see, results, but de/éeving that God 
would never abandon his own work till 
it was completed. 

He felt that he needed the lesson; and 
he took it home to his heart, and prayed 
over. it, and acted upon it. He went 
home a wiser, a more patient man; and 
from that day, though laboring more as- 
siduously than ever in his Master’s ser- 
vice, he began to find in his own heart 
that which his too impatient zeal had 
kept out before, — 

“The deace of God, which passeth 
understanding.” 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN, 


CHAPTER X. 


‘WHEN the party from the mainland 
» parted with their humble friends, Mr. 
Adair asked Meggie what message he 
should carry from her to her compan- 
‘jons in McKenzie’s Wynd, and to the 
children who attended the Saturday’s 
catechism-class. 

‘©O dear gentlemen ! ” she cried, ‘‘ but 
‘surely this is no’» the leave - takin’ ? 


When ye’ve come a’ this way to see the 
Lord’s islands, ye will no’ go back wi’- 
out sayin’ a few gospel-words to his 
islanders! There's twa lassies on one 
isle, and there’s an auld shepherd and 
his gude-wife on anither, and there’s 
rude lads on a third, and monie mair 
that we ken not, who ha’ no’ heard the 
Word preach-ed, nor the Psalms sung, 
for weeks upon weeks. Sure ye’d ne’er © 
forsake the puir things wi’out a word 0’ 
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warnin’ or comfort? Yon was not the 
way the Lord o’ glory did when he was 
down here amang the people.” 

The gentlemen all looked surprised 
at these words from such a source ; and 
Mr. Adair replied, — 

“ You forget, Meggie, that I have been 
toiling very hard at St. Andrew’s, and 
in the poor lanes of the city, and in the 
neighborhoods about it, and that I have 
come to the Highlands for rest now.” 

Meggie dropped a respectful courtesy, 
and asked, — 

“Might I tell ye the way Mistress 
Janet rests hersel’ when weary wi’ the 
windin’ 0’ blue yarn for the weavers ?” 

“Yes, child,’ answered Mr. Adair. 
“Let us hear her plan, Perhaps we 
may get a lesson from it.” 

“Weel, sir, she lays off the blue- 
stained apron and the blue-stained cap, 
and decents hersel’ up; and then she 
gangs into the room o’ some sick or 
careless neebor, and talks o’ Him wha 
said, ‘Come unto me, ye that are weary 
and heavy-laden, and I will give ye rest.’ 
And then she comes hame as rested 
and freshed up as if she’d had a sleep 
and acupo’ tea. What’ll rest a tired 
body like leanin’ itsel’ on the Lord o’ 
glory, and biddin’ ithers do the same, 
sir?” 

The minister from the mainland, 
whose guest Mr. Adair was, felt this re- 
buke more keenly than did his friend ; 
for while he was kind-hearted, and 
meant to be faithful to his flock, he was 
a little too easy, and, after the work 
which lay directly under his hand was 
done, spent more time in collecting 
minerals, and studying the geology of 
the islands, than in looking after the 
spiritual interests of the few souls who 
were living on them as sheep without a 
shepherd, * 

“ll tell you what we should do, my 
friend,” he said to Mr. Adair. “We 
should leave my helper alone at the 
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kirk on Sabbath next, and give these 
island- folk two sermons. Tammas, 
how many of your neighbors could you 
gather, lad, if we should come to speak 
to you?” 

“Weel, sir,” replied Tammas, “I 
should. no’ be surprised, if, by rowing a 
good deal, I might get twal or thirteen 
wi’ oursel’s. If ye’ll come, gentlemen, 
I’ll promise ye a gude congregation.” 

The gentlemen smiled, and promised 
to come ; and Meggie asked in a whis- 
per of Mr. Adair, — ) 

“Will ye no’ preach a’ yersel’, sir ? — 
because ye mak’ the way so plain fo ig- 
norant and simple folk. Na ither ane 
could do the same, I’m sure.” 

He gave the promise she asked, and 
they parted, — the gentlemen to converse 
on the truth of God’s word, “ He hath 
hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them unto babes ;” 
and the others to talk of the honor and 
the profit of the day’s company to 
them. 

The manse near the home of Tam- 
mas was a long, low stone house, en- 
tirely hidden, except its doors and win- 
dows, by a luxuriant growth of old ivy, 
around the roots of which bloomed wild 
roses, gowans, and heather, which, at 
her coming thither, the gentle mistress 
of the house would not have banished 
for more gorgeous and costly flowers. 
On one side of the house was a pasture, 
where two pet Highland ponies grazed, 
and whence they came up at call of the 
children. On the other side stretched 
a long, vast plain toward the mountain, 
which, covered with a sheen from the 
blooming heather, gave beauty and 
brightness to the glebe-land even in the 
gloomiest weather. A large porch ex- 
tended out from the stone-floored hall, 
on which were stone benches ; and here 
in summer, shadowed by the drooping 
branches of several ancestral oaks, the 
family and their guests passed their 
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hours of leisure, looking off on the 
glories of the sea, and on the mountain, 
graced with grand old ruins of towers 
and castles. 

This Highland pastor had many a 
privation unknown to New - England 
ministers. He was far from the great 
wise world, with its treasures of mind, 
its sages, and its books ; but the glories 
of Nature by which he was surrounded 
were more than a compensation for 
these. They were teachers, counsel- 
ors, companions, and friends; and, so 
far from wearying of Nature in his com- 
parative loneliness, the good minister’s 
temptation — and sometimes he yielded 
to it— was to neglect his Master’s 
work in his devotion to her charms. 
He should have been a professor of 
natural history in some college or uni- 
versity, and have left this humble parish 
fora man of less scientific culture and 
more religious zeal. As it was, how- 
ever, the flock of God-on these hills was 
not neglected. He had, in his silent 
counsels, unseen by mortal eyes, or- 
dained the woman this minister had 
chosen as a helper to be chief in the 
private departments of the blessed 


work. Full of self-distrust, and with’ 


strong confidence in God, this saintly 
woman had, on her marriage, left a 
home of luxury in the Lowlands, and 
in her very heart had said to these 
humble Highlanders, “ Ye are my peo- 
ple,” and had given herself wholly up 
to their interests. She was educated, 
elegant, and refined; and, on her 
coming, she had drawn toward her 
the gentry of the county. She still 
visited and received the earl, on whose 
estate was the kirk and the manse, and 
the neighboring lairds and their families, 
and was regarded in all their festivities 
as 


“ The star of the goodlie companie.” 


But none of their gayeties ever charmed 
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her soul; none of their attentions and 
flatteries had ever led her into one act 
of inconsistency. While her taste led 
her to the castle and the hall, her love 
had drawn her to the cottages of the 
poor, where she was looked on as an 
angel] of comfort, and not merely as an 
almoner of temporal bounty and a vend- 
er of good advice, as too many fine 
ladies are in the homes of lowliness or 
poverty. 

While the final appeal in all disputes 
on history, literature, art, and music, 
was made to her, and her decision ac- 
cepted by the neighboring gentry, the 
same pre-eminence was given her at the 
sick-bed, and in all cases of conscience 
or morality in the parish. The doctor 
might say what he pleased, but in vain, 
if she had ever expressed a contrary 
opinion in a sick-room. Even the min- 
ister’s decision in cases of discipline 
was sometimes brought to her tribunal 
wilily, and under cover of “ Once upon a 
time there was a man,” &c ; and, if any 
feared that a certain step might not be 
right under given circumstances, a word 
from this wise and loving woman was 
regarded as a settlement of the case. 

In the absence or illness of the par- 
ish physician, she prescribed for the 
sick ; and not infrequently, in serious 
cases, did she take a nurse’s place 
through the long, weary night by the 
bed of pain. Is it any wonder, when 
she held/the hearts of the people thus, 
that she had lost her family-name there, 
and was universally called “the Lady 
of the Manse’”’? 

It was to this manse and to this lady 
that the minister of Dalfernie took Mr. 
Adair and his other guests after their 
day on the islands. 

The inside of the house was quaint 
and cheerful; althoygh many a lady 
brought up as the lady of the manse 
had been would have looked with horror 
on the bare stone floors of kitchen, din- 
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ing-room, and halls, and on the polished 
oak-boards in the chambers. Two rooms 
only were carpeted, — the lady’s cham- 
ber and the parlor. The latter, which 
was a long, high room, occupying half 
the ground-floor of the house, had been 
furnished by her father in a style very 
rare for Highland manses, and was at 
once the admiration and the boast of 
the women of the parish. The better 
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ones among them said, “It’s na finer 
than the dear leddy deserves ;” and the 
coarser and less amiable exclaimed ex- 
ultingly to neighbors from other par- 
ishes, ‘“‘ Oo, but ye should see the gran’ 
furnitur’ that we ha’ in ovr manse!” 
But the plainness and deficiencies of 
the other rooms did not distress the mis- 
tress of the house any more than the 
grand style of the parlor elated her. 


Neither had been her choice; and she 
had accepted them equally as gifts. 
When our party were seated for sup- 
per in the cool dining-room, shaded by 
‘the drapery of ivy which hung over the 
tops of the windows, the day’s adven- 
ture was gone over; and, in course of 
it, the conversation turned on the old 
shepherd's family.* Their minister de- 
clared there was not the like of the old 
people for good sense and piety, nor of 
Tammas for intelligence, in all the par- 


ish, whether among farmers or cot- 
ters. 

““T can not admit them to be superior 
in good sense or piety to the one of 
their number I have in my parish,” 
said Mr. Adair. “She has moved 
about among the poor and vicious in 
her neighborhood, working wonders 
for them. And yet, till this poor waif 
of hers’ hailed me in the street, I had 
not known her by sight, —so unobtru- 
sive is she. When I came to ask 
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about her, her name brought a smile 
to the lips of nearly all the poor chil- 
dren who came to be catechised ; and, 
on inquiry, I found that the major- 
ity of them had come through her in- 
fluence, and that they were indebted to 
her for their clean faces and aprons, and 
their well - polished shoes, — if shoes 
they had. Scarcely a day since then 
but some new labor of hers comes to 
my knowledge, till now she seems 
almost like a worker of miracles in my 
eyes. There is many a so-called ‘ac- 
tive Christian’ who accomplishes far 
less good than she. And as for-this 
child she is training, whom some 
call ‘a half-daft lassie,’ I know not what 
to make of her. There is certainly a 
lack in her mind, although I can not say 
what itis. She has learned so rapidly 
in the little time she has been with good 
Janet McVey, that she is before the 
children who have been at the dame’s 
school and the catechising for years ; 
and there’s a wisdom in her remarks 
that might put wise Christians to the 
blush.- I have not found so great faith 
elsewhere in my flock ; and I sometimes 
think God has chosen her for some 
great work where sight will be wanting, 
and only great faith required.” 

“You know, sir,” said the lady of the 
manse, “in what high esteem those 
really deficient in intellect: were. once 
held by the superstitious old Highland- 
ers. They believed that God held 
special intercourse with them, and that, 
as the nursery-rhyme says, — 


‘The feckless * are God's peculiar care.’ 


They believed that a crack in the ‘in- 
nocent’s brain’ let the light of heaven 
into their souls in a way rarely known 
to those of sounder mind.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the master of the 
manse: “this is a welcome theme here. 
This good lady has a very original idea 
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on this subject; and your account of 
Wee Meggie just falls in with it. We 
have frequent arguments on this point, 
in which I’m always beaten, and forced 
to come off second-best. She has a 
brace of weak ones at her bidding ; and 
I really believe she thinks they do more 
in the good work than any two kirk 
ministers in Scotland.” 

“Oh, no, my dear! I do not think 
that,” said the lady: “but I do think 
my old Norman and my good Tybee 
offer more acceptable sacrifices to Heav- 
en than many who give from their abun- 
dance, and who visit the widow and fa- 
therless. by proxy.. I will lay my side 
of the case before our friends, and they 
shall judge between us.” 

“Do, my dear; and there is no 
knowing but Mr. Adair, if he thinks 
well of your side, may get a third inno- 
cent to join your band of workers,” said 
the minister, smiling. “How would 
you like this Wee Meggie for your own, 
to help in your work ?” 

“Oh, thank you!” replied the lady: 
“J have enough of them now. I will 
let that child do her own work in the 
city.” 

“T doubt if you could get her away, 
for love or gold, from good Janet,” said 
Mr. Adair. ‘She took her at first from 
the purest charity ; but she entertained 
an angel unawares. The girl is now, 
not only a great comfort, but also a real 
dependence in her humble work at 
home, and in her nobler work in the 
poor dark wynd. Meggie knows every 
family and every child there, and can 
treat them to clean faces and slices of 
bread where no other could do it without 
giving mortal offense. You all know that 
the poorest Scotchman, nota beggar or 
a drunkard, is too proud to accept alms. 
Many of them will rather see their chil- 
dren suffer than allow the charitable to 
clothe and feed them. Meggie, being 
regarded as a member of every family 
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in the wynd, has free access to. them all, 
and can do for the little ones as a sister 
could. Therefore she is invaluable both 
to Janet and myself, and. can not be 
spared to the Highlands. But let us 
hear something of your own humble 
workers, my dear lady 2.” 

“Oh! I fear they will make <- poor 
show beside Wee Meggie,” replied the 
lady of the manse. “ Their field, as 
well as my own, is a very narrow one. 
But they do all they are bid to; and that 
is more than most Christians do. Old 
Norman was once the earl’s shepherd, 
and was the wisest man of his profession 
in all the region. But, as he expresses 
it, he ‘got a stroke’ years ago, which 
has weakened his mind, and particu- 
larly his memory. He can not remem- 
ber the numbers of the flocks ; but he 
is still skillful in judging of and. pre- 
scribing for them when any disease pre- 
vails among them. He is generally at 
my service. He says, ‘When-I was my 
ain man, I did my ain work; goin’ hither 
and thither, askin’ leave o’ none.._ I took 
my blessings, gi’in’ thanks to none. 
But ane fierce, hot day, as I sat on the 
hills, the Lord cam’ and laid his hand 
on my head in the way o’ claiming me, and 
so made me his own. Sin’ yon day, I’ve 
been only his, doin’ his wark, and gi’in’ 
him thanks for strength to do it.’ 

“ Poor Norman can not remember 
his own age, nor the number of his chil- 
dren sleeping in the kirk-yard, and some- 
times not even his own name; but he 
never forgets the hand that was laid on 
his head that day, nor the command he 
received to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to comfort the afflicted. 
He came to me as soon as able, and 
said, ‘ Lady o’ the Manse, I’m yer man 
henceforth, to do yer biddin’ in the 
ways o’ the Lord. Young Norman will 
be head shepherd now, and will look 
after me while need lasts, that I may be 
yer man entirely.’ And he has been 
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‘my man,’ I assure:you. I give him a 
list of his errands on a card, and he 
goes round from cottage to cottage 
among my poor people. He carries 
what the ladies at the castle and I pro- 
vide ; and, if need be, he makes fire, 
and cooks porridge. He runs for the 
doctor, he sits by the sick, he prays with 
and cheers the sorrowful; and he does 
it all with a zeal which would lead one 
to think he was well paid for it. And 
never have I been able to give him any 
thing for himself... He always refuses 
any little gift ; saying, ‘ All for love and 
gratitude, lady, and naught for reward. 
If the Lord had ne’er laid his hand on 
me, and chose me for his own, where 
wad I ha’ been to-day ? — still doin’ my 
own deeds like a blind man, and makin’ 
poor business o’t, to end in a poor re- 
ward.’ Gentlemen, this half-demented 
creature would walk the length of all 
Britain, I verily believe, to wipe away 
one tear in the name of our great Com- 
forter.” ; 

“You have reason to be proud of 
such a helper, my dear lady. I doubt 
if the earl, with all his money, does as 
much in the cause of mercy in the par- 
ish,” said one of the guests. 

“ The earlis very free with his money, 
and often sends me gold to purchase 
comforts for the poor; but, if I must 
lose one of them, I really believe I 
should miss old Norman more than the 
earl,” replied the lady. 

“But do not forget your other help- 
er,” said Mr. Adair. “I must bear all 
this in mind, and see if I have not over- 
looked this humble class of helpers in 
my own parish.” 

“Oh! poor Mysie. Well, there is 
little to tell of her, except that she is the 
weakest, gentlest, and most loving crea- 
ture alive. She had been kept by the 
parish before my coming ; and did noth- 
ing but take great care of her own: gar-. 
ments, on which she spent so much time 
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as to become a parish jest. She rose 
every morning in the gray dawn; and, 
going to the adjacent Loch of Dunkel- 
pie, she washed away vigorously at gar- 
ments which to other eyes seemed al- 
ready spotless. The reason she gave 
for this was, that ‘the dear menisters 
o’ God read oft fra his Word that it was 
the pure in heart alone wha should see 
God; and that nane could be pure 
within wha was na’ also pure wi’out.’ 
So she walked among the people here, 
at my coming, like a pleasant jest, with 
her cap and apron like the driven snow, 
giving lessons to the children on clean 
faces, and to their mothers on neat cot- 
tages. 

“1 felt when I saw her that there was 
real power running to waste there; that 
such persistent energy, and such reso- 
lution to please God, could be turned to 
account. 
could convey straws and flowers so 
swiftly on its current could turn a wheel 
as well, were the wheel once placed 
within its waters. I sent for her, and 
learned her simple history,—a happy 
cottage-life in childhood; then disease, 
ending in epilepsy, ‘which set the head 
a bit wrang ;’ next death and desolation 
at home, and a fall on the mercy of the 
parish ; and then the whole duty of life 
settling in this scrupulous neatness, 
‘because God and my mither and the 
menister bid me be pure in heart, and 
keep my garments unspotted.’ Without 
giving her any direct lesson or advice, I 
said, ‘ Tybee, are there not a number 
of poor women in this parish who must 
earn their own bread ?’— ‘Oo, ay, 
leddy!’ she answered: ‘there are a 
score o’ ’em, puir bodies. Davit Lorn 
spends his wage all at the ale-house; 
and his bairns wad starve, and himsel’ 
too, but that the gude-wife spins and 
spins a’ day: and nights that God gi’es 
us the moon, she spins by that too; for 
she canna’ spare a penny fora candle oft.’ 


I knew that the stream which. 
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““¢ Well, and who else must do work 
outside the cottage ?’ I asked. 

“« Bell Graem, leddy. Her gudeman 
is heart-broke wi’ rhumatiz; and she 
works in the field at harvest, and 
bleaches for the farmers after the weav- 
ing is o’er.’ ; 

““* And who else ?’ 

“< Kitty McNair, and Bess Todd, and 
a company mair o’ ’em, leddy, wi’ de- 
cent, hard-working gudemen, wha ha’ 
no’ power to fill such a long row o’ 
mouths as the Lord sends them.’ 

*“¢ And who takes care of the chil- 
dren when the mothers are at work ?’ 
I asked. 

“«They takes care o’ theirsel’s 
mostly, leddy, or goes wantin’ care ; for, 
when the aulder bairns are strong eno’, 
they’s put to work their ain sel’s, and 
canna’ be suffered to look after the 
weans.’ 

“*Do they leave them in the cot- 
tages when they go off to work?’ I 
asked. 

“* Ay, ’less they’s too small; and 
then they tak’ them wi’ theirsel’s, and 
do double work. Last harvest I used to 
go to the field, and hold the dear lambies 
for them in myarms. Ye ken they’s 
safe wi’ me when under the mithers’ 
eye?’ 

“* And wouldn’t they be safe with you 
away from the mothers’ eye?’ I asked. 
‘Would you not be as kindto the babies 
if you were alone with them ?’ 

** Oo, ay, dear leddy!’ she cried. 
‘How could I be ither than kind to 
them wha has each one his own angel 
watchin’ o’er him, and is the Lord’s 
lambie? But the mithers dinna’ ken 
what’s in my heart ; and they think I ha’ 
no’ sense eno’ to keep the babies fra’ 
harm, and so, o’ course, will no trust 
me,’ she said. 

“T said, ‘ Tybee, if I had a baby, I 
would trust you with it, and feel sure it 
would be well taken care of,’ 
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~ “She looked at me with the utmost 
surprise, and said, ‘Oo! but I’d fain 
wish ye had ane ; for I love sic wee anes 
next to the Lord wha made them, and 
whase they be.’ 

“T then said, ‘If, in place of going 
about from house to house, as you now 
do, you had a little room of your own, 
do you think you could cook your own 
food, and take care of yourself?’ 

“ Tears filled her eyes as she replied, 
“Oo, ay, dear leddy ! but wha wad trust 
me wi’ a cottage? Ye ken they ca’ me 
* daft,” and sa think I can do naught. 
But I ha’ no’ had a ’pilepsy fit sin’ I 
growed up; and the crooked walk I ha’ 
comes 0’ the auld anes I had when a 
bairn.’ 

“‘T said to her,” continued the lady of 
the manse, ‘I’ve half a mind to get the 
wee cottage by the loch from the earl 
for you, and set you up at housekeeping. 
I believe you could take care of your- 
self; and, more than that, you could 
take care of two or three babies every 
day while the mothers were at work. I 
would call the cottage my nursery; and 
you should be my nurse.’ 

“The tears were dried in a moment 
from her eyes, and she laughed out the 
gladness of her heart. And, to make 
a-long story short, the earl cheerfully 
gave me the cottage made vacant by the 
death of an old tenant; and his lady 
and myself put a few articles of furni- 
ture in it for Tybee’s comfort. I then 
told the poor mothers my plan; and, 
for ten days, I bade some one stay with 
Tybee to watch her movements. My 
‘nursery’ proved a perfect success ; and, 
to show the mothers my confidence in it, 
I have’often, since then, left my own baby 
with her while I was visiting at the cot- 
tages. For years it has proved the great- 
est blessingand relief to these hard-work- 
ing mothers ; and I am confident there 
is not a more useful woman in my hus- 


band’s parish than Tybee. Now, don’t 
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you think I have a right to be proud of 
‘my simple helpers,’ as my husband 
calls them?” 

* You have, indeed,” replied Mr. 
Adair. ‘I shall remember your com- 
parison of the wheel in the stream. We 
must not despise the power in our small 
rivers: if they can not bear great ships, 
they may turn small wheels. I am 
glad your mind has been led to this 
class of helpers, my dear friend ; and I 
really hope, when Meggie comes to the 
mainland before going home, that you 
will see her, and tell me, if you can, 
where her deficiency lies, and how I 
may remove it.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the lady, “she 
wears the veil which the old Highlanders 
fancied hid the mind of the ‘ innocent’ 
from the world, that it might have a 
clearer sight of God.” 

- “J have a fine plan, friends,” said the 

minister of the manse. “ We will take 
this dear patroness of the ‘innocents,’ 
and a few other ladies, to the islands on 
the Sabbath, and let them enjoy the 
beauties of Nature, and worship God 
with us there.” 

“ But will not that be regarded by the 
people in the light of an excursion ?” 
usked the conscientious. lady.” “We 
must not do ourselves what we forbid 
them to do.” 

“ We will make that plain to them,” 
said the minister. ‘ They will see that 
it is but right that the few poor women 
who are shut away from the world all 
the summer should enjoy for one Lord’s 
Day the company and the instruction 
which they themselves have on all the 
fifty-two. No one will suspect that you 
have gone thither to break the Sabbath 
with a sailing-party. The whole parish 
has learned, ere this time, that whether 
you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, 
is done from holy motives.” 

“ But their very confidence in me 
might lead them astray,” replied the 
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lady. . “ They might-say, ‘If it is right 
for one to go thither who is not to 
preach the Word to the people, then it 
is right for us to go to cheer and com- 
fort our lonely friends ;’ and thus the 
Sabbath might become an excursion- 
day, in which the kirk at home would 
be deserted, and the quiet worship of 
humble souls on the islands broken up. 
While my conscience would justify me 
fully in accompanying you, and while I 
feel that I could as truly worship God 
there as if in the sanctuary at home, I 
will take a wéek-day to visit good Janet 
and Meggie, lest otherwise I might 
cause one of these little ones to offend. 
Perhaps we can make a little party for 
the islands before our friends leave; and 
then we can see the life of shepherds and 
herdsmen in their exile, and also, per- 
haps, drop a word to cheer the lonely: 
women there.” ; 

After supper, the little party walked 
out to get a moonlight view of the ruins 
which graced the neighborhood of the 
kirk and manse, and which were so rich 
in legends, that strangers never wearied 
of hearing, any more than the good min- 
ister did of telling. They sat on the 
broken walls of the abbey, and looked 
up at the great Gothic windows, some 
of which stood independent of wall 
or ceiling, and seemed like giant trel- 
lises supporting the time-honored ivy 
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that loaded them. They saw the great 
stone font, where, in the long-gone days 
of dark superstition, idolaters with the 
Christian name practiced the rites of 
the Christian Church. They saw the 
fallen altar on which the mummeries of 
Popery had been offered, a vain oblation, 
to. God. They saw the foundations 
broken, and grass growing up between 
the stones of the floor; and, as ser- 
vants of the living God, they rejoiced 
in knowing that there was a temple 
where only truth and righteousness 
reigned, —a temple not. made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, which 
time could not destroy. And; while they 
admired the skill of the ancient builder, 
they thanked Heaven that the dark 
spirit which prompted the work was 
well-nigh dead in Scotland ; and that a 
holier and purer faith now reigned in 
her borders, and in the hearts of her 
brave and hardy sons. And then, sit- 
ting on fragments of the ruin, in the 
clear light of the moon and the stars, 
they sang together in grateful tones, — 


“Glorious things of thee are spoken, 

Zion, city of our God: 

He whose word can not be broken 
Formed thee for his own abode. 

On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose ? 

With salvation’s wall surrounded, 
Thou canst smile at all thy foes.” 
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AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


MarcH 10, 1809. 

Ir has been a sweet, spring-like day. 
The snow-banks had almost melted 
away from the roadside, and the sky 
was soft and blue. I was tempted out 
as far as to see Mrs. Dudley this after- 
noon, but returned before tea. . The sun 
was still shining soft and warm upon 
the western side of our house as I came 
up the road. It was not time yet for 
either of the boys to be at home: so I 
was surprised to see a tall figure leaning 
over our gate. But as soon as I came 
near enough to catch the sound of clear, 
low whistling, I knew who it was. No 
one but Jacob could follow a tune with 
his lips so truly, and with such a clear, 
sweet tone. He was standing looking 
dreamily off across the meadows and 
hills to where blue gleams of the lake 
showed themselves through the trees. 
To see him-there at such an unexpect- 
ed time, and standing so quietly and 
dreamily, with a manner so different 
from his usual active, restless one, made 
me wonder. But that all was well with 
him, his peaceful look and soft whistling 
made evident; and I supposed, that, 
being his own master now, he had 
chosen his own time to come up by the 
stage to see me. He was looking the 
opposite way ; and I came up as softly 
as possible, so as not to disturb him, 


I was so overcome by the: wonderful re- 
semblance to his father then displayed 
in his attitude, and in the softened, 
happy expression upon his face, that the 
tears came to my eyes. 

So lost in reverie was he, that he did 
not perceive my approach till I had 
almost laid my hand upon his arm. 
Then he started, and, smiling brightly, 
put both arms round my neck, and 
heartily kissed me. 

“What kind of a mother is this,” he 
said, “to run away visiting when her 
son was coming to see her ?” 

* And what kind of a boy is this,” I 
answered, “to be found here in my gar- 
den at home, when I supposed he was 
in his new shop, fifteen miles away ?” 

“He is no boy at all, but one of the 
partners of an enterprising business- 
firm, who can leave his shop in charge 
of his brother, and come to see his 
mother whenever he feels like it. Aren’t 
you glad to see me, mother?” — drop- 
ping his jesting tone for one of love and 
confidence. 

“ Very glad, dear child !— more glad, 
even, than surprised. And I was think- 
ing, dear,” I said, “that I seemed to 
have seen, as I first looked at you, 
some one besides my son, — some one 
that was even dearer, — your father, 
Jacob.” 

“Do I look so like him?” he said, 
his face kindling with pleasure in a way 
that was very gratifying to me. , 
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“Very much just now; more than I 
ever saw you in your life before.” 

“T wonder if—if I know why?” he 
said musingly ; and then, with a sudden 
blush and smile that I did not under- 
stand, he kissed me again, and began to 
draw me toward the house. 

“Come,” he said, “I’ve got some- 
thing to show you, mother.” 

“ Something to show me?” 

“Yes, indeed: why not? My moth- 
er need not suppose her well-to-do, 
grown-up boys are coming empty-handed 
to see her any more. Sit you there 
now,” he said, placing me in my chair 
by the window; and then he brought 
a great parcel, and laid it in my lap. 
“Don’t you remember, mother, when 
Ikey and I first went away from home, 
how we told you the first money we 
made, when we got to be men in busi- 
ness for ourselves, we would spend for 
you? Now untie the knot, and see 
what you say to the investment.” 

His face was bright: he was as happy 
presenting his giftas a child. I do not 
know why, just because it was such a 
kind and pleasant thing for my dear 
boys to have agreed and to have done, 
the tears need come into my eyes, and 
my hands need tremble so that I could 
hardly find the knots. I put the parcel 
into Jacob’s hands, who laughed at my 
tears, and, taking his knife, quickly cut 
the string, and, unfolding the paper, 
showed nie a beautiful brocade silk, such 
as I have never seen any of the richest 
people in this village wear except once 
or twice at weddings. 

“How do you like it, mother?” he 
‘cried, delightedly holding ‘it up in shin- 
ing folds. 

“Tt is beautiful, beautiful, Jacob 
dear!” I cried. “I never saw any 
thing more beautiful. But, my child” — 

“ What, my mother?” 

“It is a great deal too fine for a poor 
woman like me.” 

“Ts it? Ah! I know better. You 
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won’t think so when it is made up, and 
you are wearing it upon a time that I 
know of.” 

“But where could I wear it, dear 
boy? Certainly not in our meeting- 
house. Why! the people could not 
listen to the minister for wondering at 
it and at my extravagance.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean in the meeting- 
house ; but where there will be dresses 
enough to match it. Guess where, 
mother ?” 

“How can I, my child?” I asked, 
wondering. 

He made no answer, but flung the 
breadth of silk over my shoulder, and 
stepped back full of pride and pleasure 
to examine the effect. 

“Tt’s becoming!” he said gayly. “I 
am glad I did not get any other color, 
afterall. I had half amindto: but Ikey 
said you would not want to wear any 
thing but black; and I don’t believe 
any thing else would look better. It is 
not so smooth and glossy as your hair, 
mother. When you wear that dress, 
mother, I do not believe there will be a 
young girl there, except one, who will 
look as pretty as you.” 

“There ! — where, my son ?” I asked 
again, wondering what visionary scheme 
he had in mind now. 

He looked at me with such a bright 
face, lowering his voice, half in confu- 
sion, half in the excess of his delight! 
“Why, at my wedding, mother!” he 
said. 

I saw it all then in a minute, —the 
meaning of his happy look, his tender- 
ness and gayety, his access of filial love 
and pride, his unexpected visit; and his 
gift. I need not have been so surprised : 
I shall not be on a like occasion again. 
But, though I knew my oldest sons had 
come to man’s estate, to me their char- 
acters seemed yet so imperfect, their 
powers so undeveloped, that I had felt, 
that, somehow, a long time lay yet be- 
tween them and life’s gravest responsi- 
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bilities ; and I was overwhelmed by 
Jacob’s news. Fora minute, I tried to 
think him joking, in spite of his earnest- 
ness and joy. 

“Your wedding, my child,” I said, 
“is a long way off yet.” 

“No, mother ; not so long. 
be in two months from to-day.” 

I was conscious that I turned pale, 
and trembled ; for I was, for the time, 
frightened and distressed. I could say 
nothing ; but he was so full of his own 
happiness as he poured forth the whole 
story, that he did not notice my blank 
looks and my silence.- I could attend 
then to only part of what he told ; but 
I have gathered the story since. 

There is a young lady in the city, 
very young, — only seventeen, he says, — 
whom he has loved for almost a year. 
According to his description, she is very 
beautiful and sweet-tempered. She is 
above him, too, in social position ; for 
her father is a wealthy man, ‘who has 
been long engaged in trading, and who 
has a handsome house, and lavishes 
upon his only child every thing that 
money can procure. Jacob, being young 
and poor, with nothing to rely upon but 
his own enterprise and industry, would 
not have aspired to her hand, but that, 
he proudly says, though mot in circum- 
stances, in himself he is sure he is her 
equal, and that her father (a man who 
has for himself made his own fortune) 
gave him some unlooked-for encourage- 
ment in the beginning. While in his 
uncle’s service, he had dealings with this 
gentleman, who showed him much at- 
tention, and was partly the means of 
inducing him to engage in business for 
himself, promising him influence and 
patronage. 

I know Jacob’s manners and appear- 
ance are prepossessing. It is not tomy 
partial eyes only that he is handsome. 
His figure is good ; his dress, at its plain- 
est, neat and genteel ; his features are 
finely-shaped ; and his expression alert, 
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bold, and cheerful. All who know him 
see his intelligence and activity, and call 
him avery promising young man. So 
perhaps it is not strange that this 
gentleman, having himself been poor, 
should be willing to see in Jacob quali- 
ties which he counts as good as an es- 
tablished fortune, and so to introduce 
him’ to the young lady, and, through her, 
to the gay society to which she belongs. 

And then Jacob says he lost his heart 
to the young lady as soon as he saw 
her; and, because she is gentle and 
affectionate in her disposition as a child, 
she was easily won. And her father, 


‘aS was consistent indeed, showed no 


displeasure at the consequences of his 
own work, but said he had no wish but 
to see his child happy; and that he 
would not refuse her hand to a young 
man of as good moral character and 
as much ability as Jacob possessed, 
simply because he was poor; for that 
her own fortune was enough for her. 
And so he is going to give them a house 
and furniture, and to settle upon her an 
income ; and they are to be married as 
soon as all is ready. 

This story, something like a smooth 
fairy-tale of good luck, my son told me 
as we stood together in the kitchen this 
afternoon, —I half comprehending, be- 
cause my mind ran off from the details 
in heavy, distracting thoughts. I was 
bringing myself to realize the main fact, 
that my boy was, in the eyes of the 
world, a man ; and that, just as I, long 
years ago, had looked upon his father 
with just such love, trust, and almost 
reverence, some young girl was looking 
upon Jacob. And then, as if to make 
the fact more sure to myself, I began 
comparing him with that memory I keep 
of his father as he was in those happy 
days long past. Did not my child seem 
as fit to receive such love and trust as 
his father did then? Yes: he was as 
old, as tall and strong, as pleasing — 
some would say more pleasing —in 
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looks and ways.. He-has as able and 
active a mind, no doubt, as strong a 
will ; and how can I look at the softened 
and happy expression of his face, and 
not believe he loves as tenderly and 
truly as ever man did ? 

But, oh ! his father feared God. The 
strength and beauty of his character 
were built upon a sure foundation. 
‘ They could not change or decay: they 
could never be taken from me, even by 
death ; for I shall find them made glori- 
ous in heaven. But Jacob, my Jacob, 
—oh! he is an infidel. Should a wo- 
man give herself to one who has no 
God? As on that dreadful night when 
I first knew his danger, I saw him 
standing now, as one for whom there is 
no hope. Religion, the very breath of 
life to truth and honor and unselfish 
love, he has shut out of his soul. Be- 
fore the temptation which every man 
must meet, they will surely weaken, de- 
cay, and finally die. It is to one whose 
prospects are these, that some young 
girl, loving and gentle and good he calls 
her, has given her life, And, as I 
realized the thought, I could not keep 
back a groan of fear and sorrow ; and, 
sitting down, I covered my face with my 
hands, and wept aloud. 

Jacob was astonished and dismayed. 

“What have I done, mother?” he 
cried, ‘“ What is the matter?” 

And then, while I could not command 
my voice, he continued, with a mistaken 
thought, “I did not. think my news 
would grieve you, mother. Don’t think 
you’ve lost me. I shall love you just as 
much as ever, and more, You need not 
be jealous of Amy. You would not be 
if you should see her: you would dearly 
love her. Don’t cry, mother. I thought 
it would make you, in some measure, as 
happy as it does me.” 

I hastened to gain composure enough 
to speak. “It is not jealousy, my 
child!” I cried. “ Whatever makes 
you happy ought to make me happy 
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too; and I love all that you love. But, 
O Jacob! I cry because I am thinking 
of something else. Does she: know, 
Jacob?” 

“ Know what?” he asked in surprise. 

“That which it most concerns her 
and yourself to remember at this time, 
—that you have no God, and so no 
strength to be true to the vows you 
make to her.” 

He turned pale. Perhaps. he was 
angry ; for he did not speak for a mo- 
ment, and then his voice trembled with 
suppressed feeling. 

“ Mother,” he said, “she does not 
think of me as you seem to do, if you 
doubt my faithfulness in’ the things that 
are more to me than life. She, at least, 
gives me some credit for common honor 
and common morality, without having 
asked: me what religion I professed, or 
whether I belonged to this church or 
that. She has more trust in me than 
that. When I tell her that I love her, 
and that the object of my life will be to 
please and honor her, she believes my 
word without the need of priest, or book 
of religion, to give surety for the fulfill- 
ment of my pledge, on the ground that 
I have professed some narrow creed.” 

Yes, he spoke with angry bitterness 
that cut me to the heart. 

“ Dear Jacob,” I cried, “forgive me 
for seeming to distrust you so unkindly. 
It is only because I love you and this 
young lady so much, and because J am 
older than either of you, and have made 
proof, in my own experience, of the 
truth of those Bible-words about the 
natural deceitfulness of our hearts, and 
how impossible it is to do right, or to 
keep even the good habits in which we 
were brought up, away from God. I 
see that which makes me afraid, my 
child ; and I can not help pointing it out 
to you. And tell me truly, is this young 
lady ignorant of your want of faith ?” 

** Yes, mother,” he answered, still an- 
gry; “and there is no reason why I 
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should tell her. . My private convictions 
are something that need harm or dis- 
turb noone. I have done seeking to 
spread them as I once did foolishly. 
-Religion, though it makes men trem- 
bling slaves, is to some a slavery that is 
useful.. Amy. loves her prayer-book, 
and is pleased when I go to church with 
her. I amas religious as most: of the 
men she sees who pretend to be good 
Christians ; and she is satisfied. I will 
not disturb her.” 

“ But, Jacob, is it right,” I could not 
help asking him, — “is it right to keep 
back from her what is of so much con- 
sequence to your character? She is to 
be your wife; and ought to share your 
every thought. Do not let her be de- 
ceived by. your fair conduct, when your 
heart is so perverted that you deny the 
great. God. If you love her, let her 
know the truth concerning yourself.” 

“ Mother, you are unreasonable,” he 
answered impatiently. “‘ The matter is 
not of any consequence to my character. 
Why. should I bewilder. and distress 
her by telling her of what can never in 
the least concern her safety or happi- 
ness? You do not know her. She is 
not. one of those restless, suspicious 
women, who must pry to the very bot- 
tom of what is offered them, and search 
it all through, before they can deign to 
accept it. Her love and trust are in- 
stinctive and entire. She has never 
dreamed of doubting me, nor ever will. 
Shall I force distrust upon her, and risk 
the great happiness of both of us? I 
never will.” 

“O my child!” I cried, “why will 
you not see that the risk is in the sin 
itself, notin the exposure ? Once again, 
now when God is blessing you with new 
friends and new hopes, I must beseech 
you only to try to believe in him. Give 
it all up, dear Jacob, — this hard heart of 
unbelief. Cease to reason about him; 
but fe/ after him once more, if haply 
you may find him. Just take your Bi- 
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ble, and read his will there, and ‘try to 
ebey it. Not by searching can we find 
out God; but it is written, ‘He that 
doeth my will, to him will I give to know 
of my doctrines, whether they be right, 
and whether they be true.’ Promise 
me, Jacob, to take ‘this way, and try to 
rid yourself of your unbelief.” 

“ But, mother,” he said, “I do all the 
while try to-practice those rules of con- 
duct that the Bible sets forth. But I 
have never seen any thing like inspira- 
tion in them. All the laws of civilized 
nations have required honest dealing 
between man and man; prohibited false 
swearing, covetousness, riot, and excess. 
I shall never be guilty of any of them.” 

“ But the Bible goes so much farther! 
Recollect, dear boy!) Surely no human 
teaching ever explained that charity 
that hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, believeth all things, nor that love 
which treats our neighbor as ourselves, 
nor that meek wisdom which turns away 
wrath with a soft answer. Those sweet 
tempers, which are the assurance of 
noble. actions, love, joy, peace, gentle- 
ness, goodness, truth, are the fruits of 
no. other spirit than the Spirit of our 
God, and of Jesus Christ his Son. 
Though you know him not, yet, if you 
will be humble enough to ask him for 
them, in his very giving of them I 
certify to you that he will graciously 
smake himself known.” 

But Jacob would make me no prom- 
ise, though his hard and displeased look 
had softened into one of sorrow and 
mortification. 

* We will not talk any more about it, 
mother,” he said. “I am sorry it came. 
into your mind and grieved you just at 
this, of all times.” 

And then, after a short silence, he 
looked up at me with a smile that was 
but a faint and forlorn reflection of the 
one he wore when I first met him. 

“So you can not congratulate me at 
all, mother?” he said. “You can pot 
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be glad of my good fortune in having 
gained a sweet wife,-and a rich and 
friendly father, because I am not worthy 
of it?” 

Then I saw how great a disappoint- 
ment I had given him; and I was ex- 
ceedingly sorry and ashamed. He had 
hastened home with his news of love 
and joy, full of pleasant expéctation of 
sympathy ; and how coldly had it been 
received !— with tears instead of 
smiles, with reproaches instead of con- 
gratulations. Oh! why had I been so 
carried away by forebodings at such an 
untimely hour? I felt as if I had 
cruelly wronged my dear boy, that his 
mother’s heart should have been shut 
against sharing his pleasure. It yearned 
over him now. I put my arms about 
his neck, 

“ Forgive me, forgive me, dear child!” 
I said. “I should not have thought 
first of the one sorrowful thing in your 
prospects, instead of the many bright 
ones. Indeed, I am glad with you, my 
boy, —very glad; and may God bless 
you and your love,and make you very 
happy all-your life long!” 

His face brightened with gratitude 
and love. ‘God bless you, mother!” 
he said quickly and heartily ; and my 
heart leaped at those words. I know they 
were Only an involuntary exclamation of 
love ; and yet they seem to me a token, 
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that, down deep in my dear boy’s heart, 
the germs of the faith he has buried out 
of sight through vanity and willfulness 
are living yet. 

So the cloud between us vanished 
away, and we had all a happy evening, 
—an evening of such gayety as is rare 
in our quiet home, unless Sammy is 
here in unusually fine spirits ; for we 
told the boys the news, and they were 
highly excited by it, and asked Jacoba 
thousand questions. And he drew a 
grand description of the grand wedding 
for them, and invited us all, and was too 
happy to care for the boys’ sly teasing. 
Oh! he was very, very happy, and full 
of bright anticipations of future wealth 
and pleasure. 

And, since I have been at prayer here 
in my room, I can think of it all more 
hopefully, and be comforted in that sore 
anxiety about my boy’s unworthiness 
which distressed me so at first. Who 
knows what providences, even now be- 
ginning, God has prepared to enlighten 
my dear boy’s presumptuous mind? 
And when he looks at life, and thinks 
of those unseen realities for another 
dearer than himself, will not his gaze 
pierce through the clouds of willful ig- 
norance, and he be constrained to ac- 
knowledge the everlasting truth that 
shines beyond? 
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THE LACE-WINGED PEOPLE. —No. II. 


BY MRS. HELEN F. PARKER. 1% 


“Do tell us a story!” cried the chil- 
dren, clustering about Uncle Phil as he 
seated himself under the great tree on 
the lawn. It was too warm to remain in 
the house, and the whole family had 
gathered there after tea. 

“Oh!” groaned Uncle Phil, “it is too 
warm to think a’story.” 

“But you look cool,” said Ella, glan- 
cing at his white suit; “and besides, I 
will fan you the whole time.” 

“ Will you?” he replied with a mis- 
chievous smile. “Then I will begin at 
once.” 

When all had found places on the 
rustic seat beside him, or on the soft 
grass, Ella began to wave the Japanese 
fan verydemurely ; and Uncle Phil, lean- 
ing his head against the tree, commenced 
his story. 

“Have you read ‘Gulliver’s Trav- 
els?’” he asked, looking from one to 
the other. 

“T have!” exclaimed all but Ella. 
In her bewilderment, she let the fan fall 
against Uncle Phil’s nose. 

“ Well,” said he, “Gulliver told stories 
about alittle people called Liliputians, 
who never existed; but I will tell you 
about a small race named Termites, 
every word of which shall be true. 
Once there was a traveler in Africa, 
who saw before him a village of singular 
huts. They were different from any he 
had ever seen; not made of skins or 
mats or boughs or leaves, but of some 
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hardened substance like mortar or clay. 
They were cone-shaped, from ten to 
twelve feet in hight, and flanked by tur- 
rets, that gave them an extremely fanci- 
ful appearance. But this village seemed 
to be deserted. Not an inhabitant was 
in sight; and, on nearer approach, he 
could find no entrance whatever to any 
of the huts.” 

“How did the people go in and out: 
of them ?” asked Albert. 

“He afterward found holes in the- 
ground, some distance away, which led 
through long-descending galleries to 
rooms having vaulted ceilings, and con- 
nected with each other by arched pas- 
sages, and sometimes by winding bridges. 
supported by pillars.” 

““Was it very dark in there?” quess 
tioned Ella, fanning the tree. 

“T never was there, and can not tell,” 
replied her uncle with a faint smile: 
“but the upper rooms could not have 
been dark; for the traveler found holes 
in the walls and towers, which served to 
admit light and air.” 

“Or to discover approaching ene- 
mies,” suggested faithless Seth. 

“ Did they have soldiers inside?” 

“Yes, indeed!—only they were all 
blind.” 

“ Blind soldiers !” exclaimed the chil: 
dren. “Could they fight?” 

“Oh, yes! they fought splendidly, as 
you will see if you do not interrupt m¥’ 
story. Our traveler, as 1 told you, 
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thought the village before him was 
utterly deserted; but his African com- 
panions assured him the huts were full 
of small folk, whom they had sometimes 
seen in procession outside, and who 
would come out in a body in the stormy 
season, as if they delighted in chaos. 
The traveler was exceedingly anxious 
to make the acquaintance’ of these 
strange beings, and proposed some 
means of inviting them out. But the 
Africans were much afraid, calling them 
a fierce people, able to breathe fatal 
poison on their enemies. They were 
willing to dig a fosse all around one 
of the huts, and then attack it with 
firearms. The traveler could not wait 
for so much labor. He persuaded the 
most courageous to make speedy en- 
trance into one of the largest citadels 
by means of pickaxes. The walls 
were as hard as rock, and much thick- 
er than the walls of city houses. The 
traveler watched the blows of the 
pickaxes with some anxiety as to the 
result ; and, when at length a breach 
was* made, he waited eagerly for the 
warriors to come forth. A few ap- 
peared, and ran back; and then a host 
rushed out together, — soldiers with 
monstrous square heads, armed with 
weapons very like a surgeon’s forceps. 

“ Now, unfortunately, the Africans 
had slight clothing ; and the enraged sol- 


diers seized them with their forceps, in-. 


flicting wounds like so many sword-cuts ; 
and no cries for quarter could induce 
them to let go. The traveler stood 
very still, as if he were nothing but a 
great tree that grew there, and the blind 
soldiers did not see him. When the 
Africans ran away screaming with fright, 
the angry soldiers struck at every thing 
within reach, At last, believing their 
enemies gone, they marched in; while 
another force, also without eyes, and 
smaller in size, marched out, each one 
carrying a ball of mortar almost as large 
as himself, which he deposited in the 


. 
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breach. A soldier superintended the 
work, now and then striking his forceps 
on the wall; when all the workmen hissed, 
as if saying, ‘Yes, yes!’ and hastened 
their motions. In a little while, the 
breach was built up as solid as be- 
fore.” 

“ Are those frightful little people black 
like the negroes ?” asked Ella softly. 

“No: they are called white people.” 

*T would not like to live in Africa,” 
said she, sighing. 

“But other kinds of the same race 
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live in Europe and Asia,” said Uncle , 
Phil. ‘They are very secret in their 
movements, and emigrate from one 
country to another without anybody 
finding it out till too late.” 

“ Can not the captain see them come + 
on board?” asked Albert. 

“No: they make covered’ passage- 
ways, and easily smuggle a whole colony 
on board. They once took possession 
of a British ship, and used it so badly 
that it had to be lashed together to keep 
it from foundering on the way home. 
The officers finally sank the ship in or- 
der to prevent: these terrible emigrants 
from landing in England.” 


THE LACE-WINGED PEOPLE, 


“ And drowned all the little people ?” 
cried Ella. 

“Yes, drowned them all,” answered 
her uncle with a long face. 

“Ha, ha! you innocents!” laughed 
Seth. “Don’t you see those Lilipu- 
tians are some of Uncle Phil’s bugs?” 

“ Not bugs at all,” returned his uncle. 
“ They are of the order Neuroptera, or 
Lace-winged Folk; and, as 1 said, the 
race is called Termites, — otherwise 
white ants.” 

“You did not tell us they had wings,” 
said Albert reproachfully. _ 

“The soldiers and laborers do. not 
have wings. Only the kings and queens 
are perfect, having eyes and long wings. 
They are waited upon by all the rest, 
and never leave their royal cells.” 


TURRET-NESTS, 


“ Have we Termites in this country ?” 

‘** A small species were noticed in Sa- 
lem, Mass., about ten years ago, doing 
great mischief in green-houses and 
graperies. They are often seen in tropi- 
cal South America, where Humboldt 
says that it is rare to find papers that 
date back farther than fifty years, be- 
cause certain to be devoured by Ter- 
mites.” 

“ Why are not the papers kept safe in 
a box?” asked Albert. - 

“Dear me! they would eat up box 
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and all before any one knew it. At La 
Rochelle, in France, they took posses- 
sion of the prefect’s house, and destroyed 
the papers of the department, leaving 
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the covers and edges of the leaves un- 
touched, so that no one suspected the 
loss till the covers were raised.” 

“Why do not people stop the Ter- 
mites ? I could see ants marching up 
to mamma’s sugar-tub,” said Ella. 

“The Termites do not behave like 
your ants,” replied her uncle. “ They 
work in secret, carrying on all their op- 
erations by sap and mine. If they. wish 
to travel from one spot to another, it 
is always through covered galleries, 
which they make with great rapidity. 
A gentleman in Japan found, that, during 
one night, they had bored a passage up 
one leg of a table and down another into 
the floor, and left a causeway across the 
top. But the most singular thing about 
it is their instinct to cover up their mis- 
chief by replacing the removed wood 
with cement. They once devoured the 
frames and paper of some prints and 
drawings, but glued the glass which 
covered them to the wall, and left hard 
cement frames around them,” 

“Did they think the glass would 
break if it fell?” laughed Ella. Uncle 
Phil shook his head soberly. 

“They do worse things than that. 
They riddle the timbers of a house from 
foundation to roof; and careless people 
do not suspect it till the house falls into 
ruins. In Spain, the floor of a dining; 
room gave way from this cause; anda 
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fine gentleman and all his elegant guests 
tumbled into the cellar together.” 

The children shouted with laughter, 
and their mother joined in it, though 
she was sorry to laugh at anybody’s 
mishaps. When quiet was restored, 
Uncle Phil said very earnestly, — 

“T never think of these Termites 
without being reminded of those myste- 
rious resorts in cities and large towns 
where gambling and other great evils are 
carried on in underground rooms or be- 
hind marble fronts that seem closed and 
deserted. Human Termites live there, 
throwing out their secret tunnels toward 
many a beautiful home, piercing the 
foundations, and stealing away the 
strength of the house, till, some dread- 
ful morning, the father and mother wake 
to the truth that these Termites have 
destroyed the moral soundness of their 
sons, and left only the semblance for 
them to mourn over. Fathers and 
mothers must be as vigilant against 
these attacks as must the inhabitants of 
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BY OLIVE A. 


-OF all the delightful things at Grand- 
‘ma Griswold’s, that which pleased the 
children most thoroughly and constantly 
was the great sandy beach. Uncle Ben 
had a charming boat, swift and safe, 
called “The Nereid;” and day after 
day he would take Aunt Carrie and the 
children over the blue waters of the 
bay to the long, low island that stretched 
across its mouth. Then a five-minutes’ 
walkover the sand brought them to the 
ocean-side,— to the very edge of the 
great Atlantic, that surges and beats 
and booms, and ebbs and flows, and 
changes with every moment, and yet 
for ever remains the same, vast, meas- 
ureless, and untamable, till the last day 
shall come, and the heavens and the 
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the tropics against the terrible insect 
sappers and miners. The best preven- 
tive I know is the advice of Moses to 
parents, who says, ‘Teach the com- 
mandments and statutes of the Lord 
diligently unto thy children. And thou 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and.when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates. This is for your mother to 
hear. But you children must be docile 
and obedient pupils to these teachings, 
that you may be like the upright, fruit- 
bearing palm-tree that grows by the 
sweet springs, and not like the termite- 
riddled olives of Spain that fall in the 
first tempest. 

“There now, dear children, good- 
night! And do not forget my story.” 


PAGERS LSE: 
WADSWORTH. 


earth melt away. To a careless eye, 
this long, sandy, barren beach, with the 
_ocean on one side, and low sand-hills, 
hardly more than mounds, covered with 
coarse beach-grass, on the other, might 
seem to be as empty of delight as a 
place could well be. But there is this 


wonderful thing about all of God’s. 


works, — they are unmeaning and empty 
only to eyes that won’t see, and ears 
that won’t hear. As soon as we begin 


to examine and understand them even a — 


little, we find them full of beauty, full 


of mystery, and so rich and varied, that 
every human heart that comes in con-— 


tact with them can take out of them 


that which it needs most or likes best. 
This long stretch of beach, which 
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seemed limitless to the children, was a 
favorite spot with Uncle Ben, Aunt 
Carrie, and Cousin Jeanie; and was 
just a paradise to Harry, Kitty, and Tot. 
Halfway between the ocean and the 
bay stood a weather-beaten, rain-stained 
hut, used by the fishermen to hold their 
nets and fishing-gear.; while near it lay 
their long, slender boat, drawn up high 
and dry, beyond reach of the wildest 
waves. Far off to the east, nearly a 
mile away, half bedded in the sand, and 
all indistinct in the foam and spray of 
the breakers, lay the wreck of a ship 
that had come ashore several years be- 
fore. The hungry sea had eaten away 
and sucked down into its depths every 
thing of her but her great black ribs, 
which still resisted wind and wave, and 
through which, with every breaker, the 
water dashed and boiled, and scattered 
into mist. 

The children were never weary of hear- 
ing Aunt Carrie tell of the wild March 
morning when it came ashore, and of 
the group of frightened men, wet, 
hungry, and exhausted, who came’ up 
across grandpa’s lawn to ask for food 
and for help for those they had left be- 
hind. The people were all saved, and 
most of the cargo; but the great ship 
itself could never be gotten off, and had 
lain there year after year, till, as Uncle 
Ben said, the sea had picked its bones 
clean. But that was not the only thing 
on the beach to interest them. There 
never passed a day without their catch- 
ing sight of one or more vessels at sea ; 
and with Uncle Ben’s glass they could 
count the sails, and sometimes see the 
men. Often, too, a little, long, fow, 
black stripe of cloud, close down by the 
water, showed where the great ocean- 
steamers were passing by on their way 
across the sea or home again. When 
-they came near enough to show their 
smoke-pipes, Harry thought they were 
entitled to a salute ; and he cheered and 
burrahed at the top of his voice. 
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Sometimes Uncle Ben brought his 
gun ; and then, leaving Aunt Carrie and 
the little girls to amuse themselves, he 
and Harry would walk cautiously along 
the beach in pursuit of the flocks of 
little snipe that follow the edge of the 
water. Running in and out, in and out, 
with their little slender legs, on the 
very edge of the line of foam, following 
it downy following it up, and taking to 
their wings suddenly when the water 
was too quick for them, they were far 
too pretty and too dainty to be killed, 
Aunt Carrie and the girls thought, and 
were not very sorry whens Uncle Ben’s 
shot missed its mark. 

Harry was very fond, too, of imitating 
the little snipe in their movements. 
With trousers. rolled up as high as they 
could go, he danced along on the edge 
of the breakers that rolled far up on the 
shining sand, and ran away again like a 
flash; or else he built forts of the 
damp sand, with flags of beach-grass ; 
or scooped out mines behind people’s 
backs, and let them down into them; or 
even, with Uncle Ben’s help, dug such 
deep wells, that they filled with water 
from below. 

Little Tot liked best to pull off her 
shoes and stockings, and fill them with 
sand, for sacks of salt, and bags of 
sugar ; or to bury her little fat, soft feet 
in the sand, packing it over them very 
tight, and then, drawing them carefully 
out, leave what she called ovens. The 
first day, Aunt Carrie could hardly get 
her away. 

“T can’t poss’bly come yet,” she said. 
“ Tm welly busy.” 

“ But it’s dinner-time, Tot.” 

“Oh! that don’t do any matter: we 
can have dinner to-morrow-day.” 

“But we can come back here to- 
morrow.” 

“ Maybe it won’t be so nice to-mor- 
row. The water cuts such a shine, I 
like to see it. And besides, Aunt Car- 
rie,” she added, helding up her stuffed- 
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out stockings, “I can’t low all my 
sugar to be wasted, not for the world!” 

“ Oh, certainly not! but why not pour 
it back into the barrel till to-morrow ?” 
said her aunt, pointing to a hollow in 


the sand from which it had been 
scooped. 

“Oh, yes!” said Tot: “that'll do 
welly well.” ; 


So every day after that, before Tot 
went home, the sugar and salt were 
poured frugally back into the make-be- 
lieve barrels. 

Kitty all this time was enjoying her- 
self more quietly, but perhaps more in- 
tensely, than any one else. She, too, 
built’ ovens and forts, and gathered 
shells and stones and seaweed ; but she 
was thinking of many things besides. 
One day, when they had come to the 
beach for a long stay, and had brought 
their dinner, she came and sat down on 
the sand at Aunt Carrie’s feet with such 
a thoughtful, puzzled look, that Aunt 
Carrie laughed, and asked her what 
great things were turning round in her 
little brain. 

“T’m wondering,” she answered, 
“who makes all the strange things I 
see, if there aren’t any fairies. Mamma 
says my fairy-book is only for fun ; but 
are you szve there are no fairies, auntie?” 

“No: I’m very sure there are little 
fairies of a certain kind,” replied her 
aunt, — “little servants of God, little 
handmaidens, who work so softly, so 
patiently, and so successfully, that we 
can’t help wondering at their work 
when it is done. What have you seen, 
dear, that made you think fairies have 
been at work ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Kitty, “as I can 
explain them to you. But I’ve wondered 
over them a great deal; and I don’t 
think people would take the pains to 
come so far to do such things; and I 
don’t think they make themselves ; and 
I can’t explain exactly why I do think ; 
no, why I don’t think” — 
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“Holloa!” broke in Harry: “our 
Kit always has so many ‘explains’ to 
make, that she don’t seem to get them up 
very easily.” 

* Come and see them, auntie,” said 
Kitty. “If I show them to you, then 
you will know.” 

So, with Kitty for guide, they all 
proceeded toa little nook in the sand- 
hills, where she had gathered and piled 
some of her treasures. 

“Look here, auntie, at this beautiful 
thing! I asked Uncle Ben what it was, 
and he said it was a piece of clam-shell : 
but clam-shells are rough and ugly; and 
this is, oh! so smooth, it slips through 
my fingers like oily ivory. Who rubbed 
it so smooth ? Who polished it so very, 
very shiny ?” 

“Ah!” said Aunt Carrie, smiling, 
“that was done by a fairy, — one of the 
kind I mean.” 

“And now look down there! Do you 
see those little waving ridges in the 
sand, one above another, all so little and 
even and pretty, like some of the tiny 
moldings I have seen carpenters make ? 
Who cut them there so neatly?” 

* Another fairy, surely.” 

“ Now come this way, auntie,” con- 
tinued Kitty, climbing up one of the 
mounds of sand, “and I will show you 
some really, truly fairy-rings, such as I 
have read of.” And she pointed to 
several tufts of beach - grass, about 
which were beaptiful, faultless rings, as 
perfect as if cut in the sand with a deli- 
cate tool. 

“Who could make that so round?” 
asked Kitty. “TI tried with my finger, 
and with a little thin broken shell, over 
and over again; and my rings weren’t 
at all nice like those.” ; 
*“©TIl bet I could make one!” ex- 
claimed Harry. 

“Try it,” said Aunt Carrie with a 
laugh ; and Harry did try it, making so 
many imperfect, one-sided, battered- 
looking rings, that he finally gave up. 
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“There are only two things more,” 
said Kitty. ‘Look over in the bay, 
auntie, and see those nine round, white 
things floating on the water, like big 
eggs, all rowed along in a row! I saw 
them there two days; then yesterday 
they were gone: to-day they have come 
again. What cax they be?” 

“ Tell me the other wonder, dear, and 
then we will explain them all together.” 

“This is the last,” said Kitty, run- 
ning down the side of the sand-hill. 
“See these round holes, as round as 
my curling-stick! I’ve put my fingers 
in, and pushed long spears of beach- 
grass in; and, when I asked for your 
parasol yesterday, I poked the handle 
way, way in, and there’s no end to the 
hole. There’s another one here, and 
five or six more farther up. Now, 
auntie, if there aren’t any fairies, what 
is it that makes such strange, pretty 
things?” 

“Why did not you see any of these 
things, Harry? It makes me think of 
the old story of ‘Eyes, and no Eyes.’ 
You, with your dear, careless curly-pate 
of a head, have passed them all by.” 

* Not all,” said Harry. ‘I saw 
these holes in the sand-bank; and I 
know what they are too. Uncle Ben 
said the sand-martins made them ; and 
their nests are way at the end of the 
long passage.” 

“Yes, that is so. And no wonder the 
beach -grass and the parasol - handle 
would not reach the end, Kitty; for 
sometimes they burrow in for more than 
a yard before they make the bigger hol- 
low for their nest.” 

“T never saw a martin,” said Kitty. 

“ But you have seen swallows,” said 
her aunt; “and martins, swallows, and 
swifts are all of one family. They are 
affectionate birds, and very tender of 
their babies ; and that is why they take 
such pains to make their nests so safe. 
And the hine round white things, that 
we see far over on the bay, are nine 
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white sea-gulls, not floating on the 
waves, but standing on the flats, where 
the water is only six or eight inches 
deep, and watching for fish. The sly, 
sleepy things are as still as a cat watch- 
ing for a mouse; but, when the little 
fish come along, they snap them up like 
a flash.” 

“Oh the poor, dear little fish!” said 
Tot. 

“The poor, dear gull too!” ex- 
claimed Harry. “ He’s got to have his 
dinner.” 

“Then he ought to eat just enough 
to satisfy his hunger, and not one 
more,” said Kitty. “ He must not be 
greedy.” 

“ But he is,’ answered Aunt Carrie: 
“all the gulls are greedy, and swallow 
their food whole as fast as they can get 
it. And now we'll go and see the fairy- 
rings again. Let us sit down in a circle 
around this one, and watch it for a few 
moments. In the first place, do you 
notice that these rings are not about the 
bushy tufts of grass, but about the roots, 
where only two or three spears shoot 
up? Inthe next place, please observe, 
my little class, that the longest spear 
bends over with its own weight so as 
almost to touch the ground. Did you 
ever see a pair of compasses, Harry ?” 

“Oh, yes! I know them. Jim Tru- 
man’s got some. It’s a two-legged 
brass thing, with a pin for one foot, and 
a pencil for the other. He sticks the 
sharp end in the paper, and whirls the 
other round; and it makes rings and 
circles.” 

“Yes, that is it, exactly; and this 
spear of beach-grass is just like the 
compasses. Its root is like the sharp 
point which holds fast in the center; and 
this stiff, slender point is the pencil 
that draws the ring in the sand; and the 
hand that holds it is the wind. See it 
sway now, half round its circle, and 
back again! And the first flaw of wind 
bends it the other way, and it sways 
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back and forth again, and so on till the 
perfect circle is complete. When I was 
a little girl, this same thing puzzled me 
as it did Kitty, although I was a good 
deal older ; and one day I sat for hours, 
and watched the process through, to 
satisfy my mind. The wind works more 
than fairy-wonders, children, especially 
when he holds sharp tools in his mighty 
hand.” 

*“ Now about the little wavy ridges,” 
said Kitty. ‘* What makes those?” 
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“ Another fairy, as strong as the 
wind, and yet as gentle, too, at times. 

he waves have made ‘those dainty 
lines, — not the fierce waves in a storm, 
nor even such great even rollers as run 
up the shore to-day; but the tiny, rip- 
pling waves of a very placid sea, when 
the tide was falling and the wind 
asleep.” 

“ And what polished my pretty shell, 
auntie?” 

“The water, with the sand in its 
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hand. Look at the numberless beauti- 
ful pebbles you have gathered in these 
few days, — some of them as round as a 
pea, some as oval as a tiny ege. The 
cleverest cutter of precious stones could 
hardly give them a more perfect shape. 
But the water, with its constant motion, 
rolls them first against each other; and 
they chafe and grind and grate against 
one another with every rise and fall 
of every wave, through all the day, for 


more days than we know; and then 
they are tossed higher up on the shore, 
where there are fewer stones, and more 
sand ; and then the water takes a finer 
tool in its fingers, — that is, the sand, — 
and rubs and polishes, and rubs again, 
till the stone is almost perfect. The 
water itself gives the last finish: it 
laps and licks and washes, till the shin- 
ing, perfect stone is thrown ‘upon the 
beach, to be trodden under foot, or per- 
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haps, at the best, to be picked up by 
heedless hands that never stop to think 
of the long, long work that has given it 
its beauty.” 

“Well, you see, Aunt Carrie,” said 
Harry, “when you’re in a hurry to shie 
a stone at a fellow, or to pepper a sand- 
flea, you can’t stop to think how every 
thing came the way it is. But it’s very 
nice to know, though ; and I’m glad you 
told us. The sand’s good for some- 
thing besides scrubbing floors; isn’t 
itz” 

“Come with me to the fishermen’s 
hut,” answered his aunt, “and I will 
show you another of its doings.” 

They followed her to the little house ; 
and she led to the back of it. 

“You see these rough boards,” she 
said, “stained and old, but still rough. 
Now look at these corners in front 
toward the sea. All the prevailing gales 
of the Atlantic beat upon them, and hurl 
the sand against them, hour by hour, 


? 


till the boards have become as smooth 


as if they had been planed and’ sand- 
papered.” 

“That zs queer,” said Harry. “The 
wind lifted.a pretty strong hand with a 
pretty sharp toolin it to smooth those 
old splintery planks.” 

“Say, rather, a million million tools, 
Harry, and every one different. Put 
your dark coat-sleeve here, with a pinch 
of sand on it, and we'll examine a few 
of the grains. I have my magnifying- 
glass in my pocket.” 

The children looked by turns at the 
beautiful white crystals, as clear as 
glass, and full of little sharp angles. 

“J wonder,” said Aunt Carrie, 
“ whether you can find any two exactly 
alike, I have often looked, but have 
never found two precisely the same. I 
almost wish I could; for it seems so 
wonderful that all the countless myriads 
of grains on this great beach should 
every one be different.” 

The children looked diligently with 
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they find that were exactly alike. 

“TI didn’t have no idea sand was so 
welly queer,” said Tot. 

“ But the queerest thing of all to me, 
Tot, the very strangest, is something 
we have not yet spoken of.” She lifted 
up several handfuls of sand, and let it 
sift through her fingers. “See how lit- 
tle it is, how feeble, how light, how 
easily tossed away! Then look at that 
great ocean before us, whose waves bat- 
ter stranded ships to pieces, and hollow 
out caves in the hardest rocks, and beat 
the life out of the strongest swimmers 
in a few moments, and remember that 
this weak, shifting sand is the only 
barrier that holds back that vast sea. 
Do you know that Gol himself speaks 
of that as one of his wonlrous works ? 
The verse is in the fifth chapter of Jere- 
miah. He says he has ‘ placed the sand 
for the bound of the sea by a perpetual 
decree, that it.can not pass it: and 
though the waves thereof toss them- 
selves, yet can they not prevail ; though 
they roar, yet can they not pass over it.’ ” 

“JT thought about that,” said Harry, 
“the other night, when it blew so hard. 
I wondered it did not burst through the 
sand, and make a flood. But I think it 
would be rather jolly to have to live in 
the attic for a few days, and only go out 
of the windows, and push about in 
boats till the water went down, like a 
family in Holland I read of.” 

“Qh! I think it would be terrible,” 
said Kitty with a shudder. “The 
great waves would beat upon the house, 
and it would fall. I thought about it, 
too, the other night ; and I could hardly 
sleep. Don’t you ever feel afraid of it, 
Aunt Carrie?” 

*No, dear: I haven’t for many 
years. I think there is really no 
danger; but I once was very much 
afraid.” 

“Ina storm?” 

“Yes: it was long ago, when your, 
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dear mother was a young girl of four- 
teen, and I was a good many years 
younger. There was the most terrible 
storm that I have ever seen. I was 
always restless and anxious as a child ; 
but she was always peaceful, and full of 
faith. The wind howled and screamed 
and shrieked about the house that night 
like a live, furious creature ;+ the walls 
trembled, and the windows shook till it 
seemed as if they would be beaten in ; 
and the ocean boomed and thundered 
and roared as if it were at the very 
door. I could not sleep for fear, and 
at last called out to her from my little 
bed, ‘O sister Lottie! isn’t this terri- 
ble ? and are you not dreadfully fright- 
ened ?’?—‘Oh, no, dear!’ she an- 
swered as serenely as possible. ‘Have 
you forgotten who measures the waters 
in the hollow of His hand, and that He 
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has said to them, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther ; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed” ?’? —* But the 
beach is so low, and the sand so 
feeble !’ I replied. ‘ Yes, dear,’ she an- 
swered again; ‘but it is the word of 
our God that holds it, and that is 
stronger than wind or waves.’ I never 
forgot that, dear children. In that dark, 
tempestuous night, when it seemed as 
if the world might come to pieces in 
the tumult, your mamma’s sweet, placid 
voice, and words of perfect trust, gave 
mea lesson of faith never to be forgot- 
ten; and, if Aunt Carrie has taught 
you any thing to-day about sand and 
wind and fairy-rings, I wish you would 
add to it, as the best teaching of all, the 
lesson I learned from her in the mid- 
night storm so many years ago.” 


‘ 
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BY MRS. 


“O mamma! not that horrid brown. 
Do, please! I’m sick of all those dingy 
colors.” 

Helen Osborn shrugged her shoulders 
with an impatient contempt of the quiet- 
colored fabrics that her mother was 
turning over on one of Stewart’s long 
counters. Her eyes turned to another, 
where numberless pieces of more bril- 
liant hues and delicate material lay 
heaped in bright confusion; and she 
drew Mrs. Osborn away, somewhat 
against her will, from the sober grays 
and browns. 

“J don’t want to be’ made an old 
woman, mamma, before I’m_ fifteen,” 
she whispered pettishly. “Do let me 
have something pretty for once in my 
life!” 

“For once! — did you never have 
any thing pretty?” was her mother’s 
reproachful answer. And Helen re- 
turned, half ashamed, — 


BRADLEY, 


“I didn’t mean that, of course, mam- 
ma; but I do want something light and 
bright and stylish for my walking-suit. 
I have felt shabby all winter, you know. 
That old chocolate-colored suit has been 
a misery to me every time I went out. 
Now I want something pretty.” 

Mrs. Osborn made no reply. Helen 
had drawn her over to the opposite 
counter, and the clerk was asking what 
she wished to see. So she smothered 
a sigh, and turned her attention to the 
pearl-colored poplin that was held up 
in sheeny, shimmering folds for her ad- 
miration. The goods upon this counter 
were all too delicate and too costly, in 
her own judgment, for the purpose re- 
quired : but Helen’s heart was set upon 
them ; and, when Helen was disappoint- 
ed in a matter of dress, she was capable 
of making every one around her very 
uncomfortable. So it ended in the pur- 
chase of one of the pretty, glossy pop- 
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lins ; and, to meet the cost of it, Mrs. 
Osborn gave up the new morning-dress 
which she had meant to buy for herself, 
— not before she needed it. 

“ll look for it some other time, not 
to-day,” she said when Helen reminded 
her of her intention. And, if Helen 
guessed the reason why it was post- 
poned, she kept it to herself, and there 
was no more said about it. Her own 
desire had been gratified ; and that was 
the important point. She did not care 
to think of any sacrifice it involved for 
others, —only to dwell upon the fact 
that she would have a handsome dress. 

* And I needn’t feel mortified when 
Nelly Saunders sweeps by in her 
finery,’ she thought with complacent 
vanity. 

A “stylish” dressmaker was sent 
for to make it. Her charge was twice 
as much as Mrs. Osborn had been ac- 
customed to pay; but Helen “ was sick 
of the old-fashioned things Miss Wil- 


liams turned out,” and she thought it 


“too bad to have her dress spoiled just 
to save a couple of dollars.” And so, to 
save the pout on her lip, Mrs. Osborn 
consented to her wish ; and some other 
personal need was sacrificed on the 
shrine of her daughter's vanity. 

However, the dress was exceedingly 
pretty and becoming when it was fin- 
ished,—there was no denying that. 
Helen came down arrayed in it, her 
eyes shining, and her cheeks dimpling 
with satisfied smiles ; and Mrs. Osborn 
could not but be pleased in her pleasure, 
even while she wished inwardly that 
Helen would not think so much of 
“wherewithal she should be clothed.” 
The dressmaker had half a day to spare, 
and was going to cut and fit some frocks 
for the two younger girls; and, some 
article being needed from down town, 
Helen had volunteered to go for it, 
chiefly, it must be confessed, for the 
sake of wearing her new walking-suit 
immediately. 


Her pleasure in it was a little damp- 
ened by the fact that her hat looked 
rather faded beside it, and her gloves 
were not as fresh as they might have 
been. - Still these were minor matters ; 
and Helen found compensation in the 
notice that her pretty dress received 
from her fellow-passengers in the omni- 
bus. It happened to be the only new 
spring suit amongst them ; and the femi- 
nine eyes, of course, took note of all its 
folds and frills. Coming back, after her 
errand was accomplished, she did not 
find herself so -conspicuous. There 
were half a dozen ladies in the stage 
who wore suits quite as new and spring- 
like as her own ; and she scanned them 
all with curious, half-envious eyes. 
There was costly fringe on one, and 
elaborate satin trimming on another, 
that made Helen’s ruffles look very sim- 
ple by contrast. Still she did not lose 
her satisfaction in her own until another 
passenger stopped the stage. 

This was a young girl about her own 
age; and, as the only vacant seat was 
just opposite, Helen had ample oppor- 
tunity to inspect the elegant toilet 
which the young lady exhibited. Every- 
body looked at her, indeed, as she 
seated herself with a good deal of 
“rustle and bustle,” and took out a 
glittering gold porte-monnaie to find her 
change. But Helen’s heart sank as her 
eyes took in the general effect, — like 
her own dress in a certain way, yet so 
unlike in the completeness and elegance 
of the various details. Her dainty 
gloves were in the latest Paris style, and 
like her hat, with its pretty plume, a 
perfect match for her dress ; her para- 
sol with its lace cover, her little French 
boots, her coquettish little necktie, — 
all were perfect, to say nothing of the 
costly bracelets and cuff-buttons that 
decorated her wrists, and the really su- 
perb diamonds that she wore in her 
ears, — two brilliant stones, that sparkled 
and flashed with every movement of the 
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proud little head; and Helen’s heart 
ached with bitter envy as she watched 
them. 

No more complacence in her own at- 
tire; no more grateful thoughts — for 
those had come to her —of her moth- 
er’s kindness in giving up so much to 
please her. Only envy and discontent 
and sullen complaining filled her mind. 
“ Her hat was shabby, her gloves were 
mended, her boots were common. 
Why couldn’t she have a lace parasol 
and flexible bracelets and diamond ear- 
drops as well as ¢ha¢ girl?” 

Mrs. Osborn saw, as soon as Helen 
came in, the cloud on her brow. She 
looked at her anxiously; but Helen 
tossed down the trimmings she had been 


sent-for, and flung herself pettishly out . 


of the room. Upz-stairs, she undressed 
herself with impatient haste, and threw 
her things into the closet as if she never 
wanted to see them again. She did not 
wish to go down-stairs : but her mother 
called her to help in some of the sew- 
ing; and for shame, after all that had 
been done for her, she could not re- 
fuse. 

So she went and sat down to her 
work, and no one questioned her about 
her sullen looks. Mrs. Preston, the 
dressmaker (a pale, quiet woman in a 
black dress), was speaking to her moth- 
er as she went in, as if in answer to 
something that had been said. 

“No, indeed: it isn’t money or fine 
clothes that makes happiness. If you 
could see all I see, Mrs. Osborn, going 
about from house to house, and hearing 
people talk,—they don’t mind the 
dressmaker, you know, — you'd pity 
some of them that lcok the finest. 
There’s the Carrington family now: 
they live in a perfect palace on Fifth 
Avenue; and I’d rather live in the poor- 
house than be one of them, if I had to 
have all their whims .and_ tempers. 
There’s as much peace in Bedlam as 
there is in that house. Nothing but 
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fuss and fret and fault-finding from 
morning till night. I was there every 
day for a fortnight before I came here, 
making dresses for Miss Addie. She’s 
just about your age, Miss Helen ; and I 
made a walking-suit for her very like 
that pretty poplin of yours.” 

“ Did you?” asked Helen with some 
interest, thinking of the girlin the om- 
nibus. ; 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Preston; “and a 
black silk one, and a white grenadine 
besides, with no end of party-dresses 
and house-dresses too. It’s all, she 
cares about.in the world, — fine clothes. 
She and her mother quarrel to get the 
most, and her father swears about their 
extravagance. I’ve listened to some 
sharp scenes over my work. They 
didn’t mind me, you know; for I’ve 
sewed for them since Miss Addie was a 
little child. She thinks herself a young 
lady now that she is set up with diamond 
ear-drops and a lace parasol.” 

Helen gave a little start of surprise. 

*“*T saw her in the omnibus to-day, Ill 
bet!” she exclaimed. 

“Youll dzt. why, Helen!” 
Mrs. Osborn reprovingly. 

“T beg your pardon, mamma; _ it 
slipped out,” she returned, blushing: 
for she was ashamed of saying unlady- 
like words, though she had zo¢t been 
ashamed of her un-Christian thoughts. 

“T’m sure I saw her,” she continued 
to Mrs. Preston, —‘“a girl about my 
age, and dressed just as you say, with 
splendid diamonds in her ears, and a 
gold porte-monnaie.” 

* That's Addie,” Mrs. Preston nod- 
ded as she threaded her needle. “She 
is always on the street to show her 
finery. She got her ear-drops and her 
porte-monnaie last Christmas. She 
gave her father no peace till he bought 
them ; but, if it had been me, I’d have 
gone without, sooner than take the hard 
words that went with them. Talk of 
your saying you'd de¢/ I wish you 


said 
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could hear the slang, and worse, that 
Miss Addie can roll off her tongue !” 

“JT can’t say Z wish it,” Mrs. Osborn 
interposed. She did not quite approve 
of this gossip of the dressmaker, though 
she had allowed it so far, thinking, not 
without reason, that it might give Helen 
auseful lesson. “The best way to 
avoid such things is to know nothing 
about them; and I should be sorry for 
Helen .to hear anybody, much less a 
young girl whose heart and lips should 
be pure, using foul language. Let me 
look at that jacket, Mrs. Preston. 
Would you round the corners ?” 

And so the talk about the Carring- 
tons was stopped; but it had left its 
deep impresion upon Helen’s mind, all 
the deeper and stronger from its sharp 
contrast with her admiring and envious 
thoughts of the richly-dressed girl. She 
had pictured her in her own mind as 
good and happy as she was rich and 
beautiful. “Why shouldn’t she be,” 
thought poor Helen, “when she has 
every thing she wants? If Z had 
plenty of nice things, and could do as I 
pleased, I should be always amiable and 
lady-like and good. It is being worried 
so much about my clothes, and having 
to contrive, and do without things I 
need, that makes me cross and selfish. 
I would never be so if I was rich.” 

Yet here came the truth so suddenly 
to overturn all her fancies and theories. 
The girl she had envied was vain, self- 
ish, quarrelsome, coarse, in spite of all 
her possessions. 

“ And, if I was in her place, I might 
be no better,” came the sharp thought. 
“JT am not half as good or happy as I 
ought to be with what I have. I get 
worse instead of better. When I got 
that poplin-dress, I thought I should be 
satisfied ; but now I am cross and hate- 
ful because I want fifty more things. 
Oh! I wish I couldn’t think or care any 
more about my clothes: I wish I could 
make myself over again, and care about 
better things.” 
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She did not know that her mothér 
was watching her, or guessing at her 
thoughts. But that evening, when the 
dressmaker had gone, and dinner was 
over, and the little ones quiet in bed, 
Mrs. Osborn went up stairs, and found 
Helen, as she had expected, alone in 
her own room. She was sitting by the 
window, looking out into the quiet, 
moon-lighted street. There was no 
other light in the room: but it showed to 
the mother’s watchful glance the trace of 
tears on the young girl’s face ; and she 
was not slow to divine their eause. 

“So it was Addie Carrington’s finery 
that troubled you this afternoon ?” she 
said, as she drew another chair to the 
window. “But you would not care to 
be Addie Carrington, after all?” 

“No, indeed, mamma!” (Helen 
turned about impulsively.) ‘I don’t 
know how you found it out; but I never 
was so ashamed of myself in my life as 
I feel to-night.” 

‘“* Suppose you tell me why; for I did 
not find out quite so much as that.” 

“OQ mamma! you can guess. After 
all you have given up for me, your own 
morning-dress that you needed so much, 
and Jetting me have my way about Mrs. 
Preston and every thing, then to think 
of my being so hateful as to grumble 
because that girl had more !'” 

“You did not grumble to me,’ said 
her mother. 

“But I showed it. I was cross 
enough when I came home, you. know. 
It was only what Mrs. Preston told me 
about her that opened my eyes to see 
how selfish and silly I had been. Not 
only to-day, either.” ; 

There was a quiver in her voice as 
she stopped, and in the mother’s heart 
a little thrill of joy, that made her 
realize, by contrast, how anxious and 
fearful she had been about this “ beset- 
ting sin” of her daughter. It had 
grown upon her of late, —an ill weed, 
crowding out more gracious plants, and 
dropping seeds to bear worse fruit than 
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itself. Thé mother had watched its 

growth sorrowfully ; tried with earnest 

admonition to check it, but tried vainly 

so far. Now, were Helen’s eyes truly 

opened to see it for herself ? 

“Tt was curious that Mrs. Preston 
should have happened to know her,” 
she said, speaking quietly, though her 
heart was full. “It will seem a kind of 
providence, though, — your having the 
dressmaker, — if you really take to 
heart a good lesson from her words.” 

“Mamma, I mean to try.” (Helen 
spoke very humbly.) - “ It will be pretty 
hard, I suppose; for I can’t help noti- 
cing pretty things, and liking them, and 
wanting to wear them. But I do see 
now that I have thought a great deal 
more about my dress than was good for 
me. It has made me selfish; and I 
hate selfishness. It makes me wicked 
too ; for, when I go to church, I hardly 
hear any thing that is said, for watching 
the way people are dressed, and wishing 
I had all the pretty things I see. You 
didn’t know how bad I was before,’ — 
hiding her head suddenly in her moth- 
er’s lap. 

“Perhaps I guessed.” Mrs. Osborn 
smoothed her hair with a tender touch, 
and the tears were in her own eyes as 
well as Helen’s. “Did you know how 
many heart-aches I have had because I 
saw you losing thought of better things 
in your love of dress? I don’t think 
you did, any more than you know now 
how glad it makes me to see you re- 
penting of your fault.” 

“Maybe I can guess too” (and 
Helen lifted her face with a smile 
through her tears). “ It is worth trying 
to make you glad, mamma.” 

“It is better worth trying to make 
some One else glad, my darling,” said 
her mother tenderly ; “some One who 
knows all your temptations, and can de- 
liver you from them; some One who 
loves you, and will give you back double 
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for every sacrifice made, every sin laid 
down to please him.” 

“J know, mamma, I know,” the young 
girl murmured softly; and her. eyes 
grew full of earnest feeling. ‘I have 
been thinking all the evening about — 
about these things ; wishing I could be 
good, and care as much for them as | 
ought to.” 

“ You know who it is that promises, 
‘Ask, and it shall be given you,” said 
the mother. “He is more ready to give 
than we to ask, always. ‘Come unto 
Me,’ is his constant, loving ery. ‘I 
will make you clean; I will give you a 
new heart; I will put my Spirit within 
you ; and you shall keep my command- 
ments.’ No one is refused or sent 
empty away from him.” 

Her low-spoken words, full of sweet 
persuasion, sank deep into Helen’s 
heart, so stirred and touched as it was 
already. She could not speak ; but she 
slipped down upon her knees before her 
mother, and buried her face in her lap; 
and Mrs. Osborn knew intuitively the 
wish expressed in heraction. With her 
hands folded upon the drooping head, 
and the still moonlight like the smile of 
God around them, she breathed, in ten- 
der, pleading prayer, the desire that had 
so long been first in her own soul, and 
which now found its echo in the heart 
of her child. It was one of those 
prayers that are inspiration. She took 
no thought of what she should say; but 
“the Spirit itself made intercession,” 
and it came home to Helen with irresist- 
ible conviction. 

Not long afterward, Mrs. Osborn had 
the deep comfort, not only of knowing 
her child a Christian, but of seeing her 
come forth openly, not “ashamed of 
Jesus’ name,” to take his vows upon 
her; and henceforth her desire is, not 
for ‘purple and fine linen to be clothed 
withal,” but to “seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.’ 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XL. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH V. — 


1. WHat bird is spoken of in connec- 
tion with a description of mining? 

2. What substance is mentioned in a 
comparison about a sluggard ? ; 

3. Who was divorced because of her 
rightful disobedience to her husband ? 

4. What article of woman’s dress was 
more indispensable among Eastern la- 
dies than now in our country? 

5. What animal is a symbol of malice 
and destructiveness ? 


XLI. 


ENTER this stately city’s gate ; 
Ascend her eastern hight ; ° 

And see, beside her temple-courts, 
A castle towers in sight! 


Within its grim and massive walls 
A young man comes with speed 

To warn.a prisoner he loves 
*Gainst vowed and heinous deed. 


Calmly the captive hears, then calls 
A soldier to his aid, 

Who quickly takes the messenger 
To have his tidings weighed. 


Prompt audience the commandant 
grants, 
And gives the youth his hand ; 
Takes him aside,-and gravely hears 


The crime by hatred planned. 


Sending him forth, the chieftain bids 
The man his secret keep ; 

And takes such measures as shall best 
The wicked plot defeat. 


That very night, a numerous band 
Safe guard the captive thence ; 
Who proves again, as oft before, 


God is his sure defense. 
Sunday at Home. 


XLII. 
1. THE stones and timber of a certain 
city were taken away, and used in build- 


ing two other cities. By whom? 
2. Who was prohibited from going to 


battle in order that the “light of Israel” 


might not be quenched ? 

3. Where do we read about every 
man’s knowing “the plague of his own 
heart” ? 

4. Is a river called a “flood” any- 
where in the Bible ? 

5. Who was regarded by some as a 
rival of the apostle Paul? 


XLII. 
OUR MEMORY-CIRCLE, 
LeT all the members of the family- 
circle mention, each in turn, all the ref- 
erences which our Saviour makes to any 


of the lower animals. 
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XLIV. 
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WHAT PASSAGE OF SCRIPTURE IS ILLUSTRATED BY THIS PICTURE? 
XXXVII. 
(r.)" Rom. i. ¥3." (23) Issam. xxv 
.) 1 Kings ii. 19. 
XXXVI. (4) 2 9 
XXXVIII. 


ANSWERS. 


(1.) Uzzau,2Sam.vi.7. (2.) URIAH, ; 
2 Sam. xi. 15. (3.) Ur, Gen. xi, 31. . Jonah i. 4-15: 
(4.) UzZz1AH, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21. (5.) 
URBANE, Rom. xvi. 9. 
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WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS, J. D. CHAPLIN, - 


CHAPTER XI, 


Ir was a very small and humble con- 
gregation which rose from the rocks on 
which they were seated to greet the 
ministers to the isle that bright Sabbath 
morning. But they were all hungry 
souls, eager for the bread of life; and 
their earnest and attentive manner was 


in pleasing contrast with the listlessness’ 


too often witnessed by these servants of 
God in the great congregations to which 
they ministered. 

In the morning, Mr. Adair preached 
from the text, “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray, but are now returned 
unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls;” and in the afternoon from the 
words of Jesus, “I have meat to eat 
which ye know not of.” His sermons 
were aimed at the hearts of his few 
hearers, and were warm and earnest 
endeavors to lead them to a close and 
daily life with Christ. The clear, strong 
voices of the Highland men, and the 
sweet notes of the women, with the 
solemn bass of the sea, which beat in 
ceaseless numbers against the rocks 
which walled the islet, made music of 
which we, who praise God through flip- 
pant choirs or hired quartets, can 
form little idea. The prayers were ap- 
peals which seemed to enter the very 


ear of heaven; the songs were evangels 
VOL. Iv. 41 


, 


of praise to God; the sermons were 
short, earnest, and instructive, and ad- 
dressed directly to the hearts of the 
humble hearers. 

When the services closed, and the 
solemn “ Amen” had been spoken, Tam- 
mas rose, and asked leave to speak a 
few words. He then told the little com- 
pany of his long course of self-righteous- 
ness and spiritual pride, and of his re- 
cent enlightenment, and present joy in 
believing. He expressed his utter aban- 
donment of every hope for heaven, save 
the one set forth in the gospel. He 
called the little company to witness his 
vow while he pledged himself to live 
unto Him who gave himself a ransom 
for us, relying solely on him for strength 
to keep those vows. ‘“ That I ha’ cut 
loose from a’ vain hopes, and fixed my 
trust on Him,” he said, “is owing to 
the lovin’ words and the unceasin’ 
prayers o’ this blessed though puir un- 
learned lassie, wha a godly woman took 
to her heart and her home. Thus early 
has the reward returned into that dear 
woman’s. ain bosom. When this dear 
lassie reaches the land she’s sighin’ for, 
I ween she’ll ha’ muir souls beside mine 
to present to Him wha saves us by his 
grace.” 

Then the old shepherd, with tears of 
joy, related the dealings of God with 
him through the,wilderness of life. He. 
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told of his close and joyful communion 
with the God of his fathers through the 
long, solitary nights, when he herded his 
cattle and watched his flocks on the 
lonely hills. He spoke of the trials of 
the way, he said, only that he might 
thus bear his testimony to the truth of 
a covenant-keeping God; for, as he 
looked back upon them, each one was 
surrounded with a glory reflected from 
His face who doth not afflict willingly 
nor grieve the children of men. ; 
This blessed old man had reached 
those hights whence all below looked 
bright in the sunshine of God’s love; 
whence the rugged and toilsome path, 
the pitfalls and the snares, were hidden 
with verdure, forming a picture on which 
his eye loved to rest, as he drew it for a 
season from the upper glories where re- 
maineth the rest for the people of God. 
His assurance was strong and bright 
that he had a claim to that rest, not for 
works of righteousness that he had 
done, but because Jesus had gone to 
prepare it for those who loved him; and 
he knew that he loved him as he loved 
none else, and longed for his glory on 
the earth as he longed for nothing else. 
He closed his simple tale by saying, 
* Little thought I that ever I’d get leave 
or courage to talk thus free afore larned 
men anointed o’ the Lord for his work ; 
but the air o’ this isle is sa free, and 
our seats are the heather wi’out money 
or price, that I feel as if liberty to pro- 
claim the goodness o’ the Lord maun 
be free also. We, neebors dear, wha 
dwell amang the flocks, ken how impor- 
tant to their comfort and to our mais- 
ter’s profit it is that they be clean shorn ; 
not only once, but alway when -the sea- 
son comes round. Suppose, now, that 
a proud shepherd were fain to show the 
wool longer and heavier on his sheep 
than on others, and so would never 
shear them: wad they no’ soon be 
worthless flocks? They would lie down 
beneath their useless burden o’ wool, 
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na comfort to theirsel’s, and na use to 
their owner. And sa is it wi’ us, wha, 
like silly sheep, ha’ gone astray. If the 
Shepherd and Bishop o’ our souls had 
na’ shorn us in the right season 0’ 
worldly good and arthly love, we’d ha’ 
been that laden wi’ self ere this, that 
we'd be lost both to oursel’s and to him. 
Sa let us be mindfu’ to submit to the 
shearin’ and keep oursel’s light 0’ arth’s 
treasure, and o’ that heaviest and dead- 
est o’ all weights that keep the soul 
from rising and doing God’s work, — 
self-righteousness. The Lord reward 
his dear servants for the words 0’ com- 
fort and warnin’ they ha’ spoken to these 
sheep wi’out a shepherd, and suffer the 
light we ha’ caught this day fra his face 
to bide on our souls evermair till we 
see him as he is and are satisfied !” 

By this time, all conventionalism and 
formality were forgotten; and clerical 
dignity, where it had existed, was lost 
sight of Mr. Adair begged Mistress 
Janet to tell, as she well knew it, the 
story of the city poor, crowded in gar- 
rets and cellars, who had no idea of the 
glories of God’s world abroad, and whose 


minds were veiled in ignorance and sin ;’ 


and also to say what could be done to 
bring them forth into the light God had 
caused to shine for all. ° 

Mistress Janet, with glowing cheeks, 
and in tremulous tone, told of her own 
chosen mission-field, with its bright as 
well as its dark spots. She lamented 
the neglect of rulers, and of the Chris- 
tians who elevated them to office, in suf- 
fering the open gin and ale houses, 
which she regarded the great curse of 
the laboring poor in cities, and mourned 
that so few cared for the souls of this 
class. But, over all, she extolled the 
grace of God, by which many, a few of 
them in her own wynd, had been 


brought forth from the prison-house of ° 


Satan into the liberty of the sons of 
God. She told of the quiet yet earnest 
zeal of “dear Jessie Burns,” who, be- 
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sides the cares and toils of a poor man’s 
wife, had borne the burdens, and per- 
formed the labors, of all about her who 
needed aid, till God took her home to 
rest with himself; she told of the sal- 
vation, at the eleventh hour, of Jock 
Sanders, who had grown old in sin, but 
who had never cast off the remembrance 
of his mother’s pfayers ; and last of all 
she said, ‘* And here, afore these ser- 
vants o’ the Lord, and in presence o’ his 
glorious works, wad I ca’ upon my soul 
and a’ that is wi’in me to bless his holy 
name that he hath honoret the poor 
work 0’ my weary hand. As ye ken, 
dear friends, I once saw a puir, wee 
wanderer, wi’ nane to care for her body 
or her soul. I asket him for strength 
in my right arm to feed and clothe her ; 
and he gave it me. I took her as my 
ain to my heart; and I need na’ tell ye 
that he ha’ set his seal on my work. I 
took the bairn, not that I was lone, and 
wanted company; not that I was weak, 
and craved help. I saw her as ane 0’ 
his lambs, outside the fauld, cold and 
hungry ; and I took her to my heart for 
the love I bore to him: and he has 
come to me monie a time syne then in 
the silent night, and whispered to my 
heart, ‘ Ye did it unto me.’ I ha’ had 
a double reward, —the comfort o’ the 
lassie’s love, and the smile o’ my Lord 
afore this; and now comes a fresh one 
in the blessin’ that’s come through her 
to my beloved Tammas. And sa the 
reward shall go on fra that sma’ drop, 
deepenin’ and widenin’ till it grows toa 
mighty stream when we’re na longer 
here to behold it. Na word spoken, na 
act done, fra’ pure love to the Lord, can 
e’er faik o’ a blessin’.. My heart is 
cheered and comforted by kennin’ that 
not a jot or tittle o’ all that he has prom- 
ised can fail.” 

This conversation at the close of the 
service was more like a New-England 
conference-meeting than like any thing 
known in Scotland; and the ministers 
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felt its influence as much as did the 
humble people in their souls. 

To Meggie, this was a day not to be 
described. The services of the sanc- 
tuary-had hitherto been so mixed with 
awe of her superiors, in whose presence 
she had never felt ¢asy, that she had 
lost much of the joy which should have 
made her glad in the Lord’s house. 
Now, although entertaining for those 
worshiping with her that perfect’ love 
which casteth out fear, she still seemed 
sorrowful; and, particularly in the after- 
noon, her friends-noticed tears coursing 
down her cheeks, and heard her sob- 
bing. 

When all the services were over, Mis- 
tress Janet, with true Highland hospi- 
tality, set before her guests such hum- 
ble fare as the cottage afforded; and, 
while the setting sun lighted with equal 
glory the sky and the sea, they, as a 
family band, ate their meal with glad- 
ness. 

But Meggie drew away from the little 
circle, saying, in reply to Mr. Adair’s 
questions, “I feel that I’ll never care 
for this poor kind o’ food mair; sucha 
longin’ there is in my heart for the meat 
that Jesus ate, such as the disciples 
kenned not of It was his meat and 
drink to do his Faither’s will ; and here’s 
me, that’s promised to live like him, 
feastin’ mysel’ on a’ the fine things that 
cam fra’ the home-cot, and fillin’ my 
selfish eyes wi’ the lovely things God 
has made: and a’ this time there’s not 
a one to look after his puir lambies in 
McKenzie’s Wynd, and such like places ; 
not a one there to gi’e the bairniesa 
clean face or a drink o’ water, or to 
hide them up when their faithers. be 
wild wi? whisky, or their mithers ill- 
tempered wi’ hunger and hard work. 
How can he e’er love me wha lives 
thus, seekin’ my ain ease? I’d fain ha’ 
the pasturin’ o’er, that I might go back 
again to my puir dears at hame. * And, 
if e’er I live to see my bonnie wypd 
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again, it shall not be to the wee anes 
only that I'll talk and sing: I’ll ga wi’ 
lovin’ words into Mike Sneaden’s gin- 
shop; and I’ll tak’ Marchie and all the 
ither faithers by the hand, and strive to 
draw them hame. I'll tell them o’ the 
joy there is in walkin’ wi’ the Lord: 
and wha can tell but, maybe, I can save 
ane o’ ’em, if na mair? and e’en one 
soul wad be a mighty gain. God has 
heerd prayer, and blessed simple words 
for oor wise Tammas; and sure he can 
do it for the ignorant folks about us. 
I’d fain ha’ Donnie Marchie savet ; for, 
aside fra’ the warth o’ his ain dear soul, 
he’s that keen and knowin’ and wise, 
that he’d bring monie a ane after him. 
He can now bid his faither to do this or 
that; and he’ll do for him what he will 
for na ither, and will follow him where 
he’ll gi’e a blow to any ither that strives 
to advise him. He’s just the king 0’ 
the neeborin’ lads, wha’ll follow where 
he leads. They’ll go to the catechisin’ 
ifhe bid; and will read the picture-cards 
and lessons, in place 0’ meserable songs 
and dream-books that they now wastes 
their eyes on, if he bid them.” 

Meggie had said this aside in a low 
tone to her “ain dear menister,” who 
replied with pleasure as well as surprise, 
+¢Sit down beside me, dear child, and 
partake of the blessings God has sent 
us. You, if no one else here, eat and 
drink to the glory of God. I shall be 
glad too, Meggie, when the pasturing 
is over on the isles, that I may have you 
back at your work again; and I am 
looking for new days, through your dear 
maither and you, for my poor parish- 
joners in the closes and wynds about 
the Kirk of St. Andrew’s.” 

Night was falling when the old shep- 
herd drew his boat up in front of the 
cottage to bear away the guests. 

As the old shepherd plied his oars, 
the ministers conversed about the won- 
erful dealings of God with Wee Meg- 
gie Forsythe, in filling her heart and 
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mind so fully with himself and his work 
as to leave little room for the things 
which generally charm the youthful 
mind. . They talked of the wonderful 
way in which he had led her, throwing 
her at first on the care and into the 
families of those as poor as her own, 
and less virtuous than they; and then, 
after she had gained the place and the 
freedom of a child among them, lifting 
her from real poverty and toil into a 
home where her wants were all supplied, 
and where she had the tenderest love 
and the holiest teaching. 

“ Look, brother,” said Mr. Adair to 
his friend, “and see the training she has 
had for mission-work. Our city mis- 
sionaries .lament their inability to gain 
access to the dwellings of the poor. 
Their houses are miserable, and too 
often untidy ; and the pride of Scottish 
women, even of the lowest class, revolts 
against exposing all this to those they 
regard as fine gentlemen. So they not 
unfrequently shut their doors on them 
and on us. When we send humble Bi- 
ble-readers, they reject them also ; their 
pride rising against being taught, as 
they say, ‘by those na better than their- 
sel’s, —a puir, unlarned workin’ body, 
wha finds it easier to prate and pray 
than to work, and so sets hissel’ up for 
a teacher.’ : 

“ Now, if these humble men could 
find acceptance among the class we are 
speaking of, there are many things they 
could not teach them. I believe half 
the degradation of our city poor comes 
from the misery and disorder of their 
homes ; and women alone can remedy 
that. If Janet McVey, with her humble 
and patient zeal and her gentle spirit, 
could get access to these homes through 
Wee Meggie, she has tact enough to 
gain and keep an influence there. She 
would win the love and confidence of 
the women for whose children she has 
so long cared, and, in her own gentle 
way, would become a teacher as well as 
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a helper. She could show the women 
how to,mend and make their children’s 
garments, and to order their houses 
aright; she could teach them to cook 
their food properly, and in many other 
ways to make the home a place which 
would win the men from the ale-houses, 
instead of driving them thither, as is 
too often the case. I believe one month 
of that woman’s time, spent in McKen- 
zie’s Wynd, would make a new place of 
it; and that she and Meggie could re- 
duce the poverty as well as the sin of 
the place. — Do you think your sister 
would give up her work for the weavers, 
good McVey,” he asked of the shepherd, 
who had been listening attentively, “ and 
turn her hand to this ?” 

* Aweel, I dinna just ken about that, 
dear menister,” replied the shepherd. 
“I do ken, though, that, whatever bit 0’ 
work she sees the Lord. pointin’ at, she 
springs to do it, be it reelin’ yarn or 


savin’ wee orphants fra’ want and sin. 


She ca’s na work ‘low’ that he bids ber 
be at; but she’s fearful ondependent 
like, and was sae fra’ a young lassie up. 
Maybe she’d na’ like to gi’e up arnin’ 
her bread by the sweat o’ her brow, 
lest some ill-natured body might say she 
was choosin’ an easier life.” 

Mr. Adair smiled as he said, “ When 
I go to one of these wynds and make 
an effort to help the people, I always 
feel that I’m doing far more than earn- 
ing my bread by the sweat of my brow. 
Besides doing that in the most toilsome 
of ways, I am also making a great per- 
sonal sacrifice of comfort and feeling. 
You may talk with your sister the day 
you go over to change pasture to the 
next island, and see how she feels about 
it; whether she, who has done so much 
else, can sacrifice her pride enough to 
give up her present employment, and 
accept her bread from a few friends who 
love the Lord, while she does his work. 
Put it in that way before her; and re- 
mind her that He whom she loves was 
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rich, and for our sakes became poor. 
Tell her that it was to this end, for 
aught she knows, that her steps were 
led, when an orphan, to that great and 
wicked city; to this end that her broth- 
er was taken from her, and she left to 
lean on God alone, among strangers ; 
to this end that Wee Meggie Forsythe 
was thrown on her love and care. Per- 
haps God has been all this time lay- 
ing out her field, removing obstacles, 
and providing a helper. If she will go 
down the well, —a deep and dark one it 
is, —we will hold the rope: Tell her 
that, McVey; and that I will write to 
her after my return to the city.” 

When the little party had returned, 
Mr. Adair and the lady sat down before 
the porch of the manse, with the light 
of the moon shining on them through 
every Opening in the foliage of the lux- 
uriant vines. The conversation turned 
on the day’s work at the island, and 
from that to the great work of preach- 
ing the gospel to the poor everywhere. 

“In Christ’s ministry on earth,” said 
Mr. Adair, “he preached and labored 
mainly for this class which we too often 
overlook. Our temptation is to appeal 
to the intellect and to gratify the re- 
fined tastes of our readers, and thus to 
please ourselves. But we must go down 
into the trenches to work, if we would 
follow in his footsteps and glorify his 
name. Henceforth I am resolved to do 
all needful work among my poor, and, 
if I fall short anywhere for want of 
time or strength, to let the lack -be to- 
ward those who have had moral and re- 
ligious training already, and who know 
their Master’s will. I feel in my very 
soul that God has not only honored me, 
but that he has given me a fresh call to 
his work by sending this poor woman 
and her simple-wise child to me for 
helpers. 

“T believe, and I think it is a belief 
founded in faith on God’s promise to 
the humble and prayerful worker, that a’ 
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new day is dawning for the poor and 
ignorant in the dark and stifled wynds 
and closes around St. Andrew’s Kirk. 
It isa work for women; and this woman 
and her child can do there what the best 
and wisest ministers of the kirk can 
not do.” 

The bright eye of the lady of the 
manse grew brighter as she said, ‘“ My 
dear friend, this is, as you have said, ‘a 
work for women ;’ and, if St. Andrew’s 
gives the workers, the women of the 
Highlands —our region of the High- 
lands, I mean —will cheerfully give the 
means. I will visit Janet and Wee 
Meggie myself this very week, and will 
lay the plan before them more success- 
fully, if not more wisely, than good 
McVey can do. I will tell her, with 
your leave, that you will supply her with 
tracts and books ; but that we will send 
money and clothing and other comforts. 
I have a small regiment of spinners and 
knitters ready at my call; and there is 
not a good wite in our parish but would 
share her simple luxuries with the city 
poor, especially if good Janet, in whom 
they have unbounded confidence, has 
charge of the work.” 

From that hour, the lady of the manse 
enrolled this mission of the humble Ja- 
net among the objects of charity to 
which she pledged her money and her 
influence ; and the blessing promised 
on the work of the righteous, ‘* What- 
soever he doeth shall prosper,” rested 
on the effort even in its beginning. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AFTER pasture several 
times, and seeing God’s works and 
wonders in the glories of summer and 
early autumn, our humble trio prepared 
to return to the mainland with their 
fleecy charge. Mistress Janet had been 
all these months walking with God, and 
had been admitted into a nearer and 
nobler communion with him. She had 
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entered into a fuller covenant with him, 
in which she had made a complete sur- 
render of herself to his service, without 
regard even to what her neighbors 
might say of her work, or her motives in 
doing it. 

Tammas, during that blessed summer, 
had seen the vanity of selfrighteous- 
ness, and had found shelter from the ac- 
cusing law in the: righteousness of 
Christ. He entered the world again a 
new man, with holier aims than before, 
resolved to labor for the building-up of 
His kingdom on the earth. And as for 
Meggie, she had learned more of God, 
of Nature, and of herself, on those soli- 
tary islands, in a few months, than she 
would have learned in the wynd in years. 
So great had been the improvement in 
her growth, appearance, and manners, 
under the influence of Nature and the 
teaching which Janet McVey’s leisure 
had allowed her to give, that she hardly 
seemed like the childish girl whom the 
good woman and Tammas had brought 
with them. 

Mistress Janet and Meggie were now 
to pass a week at the home-cot to enjoy 
their friends’ society, and to prepare a 
little for the new work before them. 
Meggie was also to visit, with Tammas, 
several scenes of interest which he had 
described to her, and to pass a whole 
day at the manse; and, after all this 
pleasure, they were to return to McKen- 
zie’s Wynd. 

That visit to the manse proved one 
of the gala-days of Meggie’s life. The 
lady gave the day up to her, conversing 
with her on her early trials and her 
later blessings, the greatest of which 
was the change which had come over 
her spirit the night that old Jock Sanders 
died. She also instructed her in many 
little points as new to Mistress Janet as 
to herself; telling her that it was a 
Christian duty to cultivate good man- 
ners, because thus one could get access 
to more people, and do them more 
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good, than they otherwise could. 
Among the remarks the lady had 
made to Meggie about sacrificing her 
own feelings for the good of others was 
this: “ Whenever you see a way open 
by which you can do any thing for Christ 
or the poor, do it at once, before you 
get time to shrink from it. If it re- 
quires real sacrifice, just ask yourself, 
‘Will it cost me more than Christ’s love 
to me cost him?’ and if not, then do 
ig.?? 

In all the plans Meggie had heard 
discussed for interesting the parish in 
the work which the lady of the manse 
called her ‘‘ home-mission,” she had no- 
ticed one great omission. The largest 
house and the richest people had been 
either overlooked or forgotten. No one 
had asked what the earl or his lady 
would do in the work. She had men- 
tioned this to the shepherd’s wife, who 
had replied, “ We could na’ find anybody 
brave enough to go there on such an ar+ 
rand, my bairn. Neither the earl nor 
any o’ his family care for the Lord’s 
honor, nor yet for their ain souls’ safety ; 
and so, 0’ course, we could na’ expect 
them to care for a world lyin’ in sin. 
Maybe, when she sees the right moment, 
the lady o’ the manse will open the mat- 
ter to the earl’s lady ; and, as she’s free 
o’ her gold, I doubt not she'll gi’e her a 
sovereign or twa to buy shoes for the 
barefoot bairnies whom Sister Janet will 
gather about her.” 

Meggie said no more ; but somedody’s 
duty to the earl and his lady bore heavi- 
ly on her mind till the day she spent at 
the manse. As she walked home in the 
gloaming, these words of the lady were 
still in her ear; and she asked herself, 
“If I should speak to the. grand folk 
mysel’ about the Lord o’ glory, wad it 
cost me mair than his love to me cost 
him? Wiser folk are afeard o’ them 
rich anes; but I am not. If they 
should thrust me out o’ their door, I 
wad na’ care only for theirsel’s ; remem- 
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berin’ that it wad be His dear sel’ they 
scorned, and so gettin’ mair sin to their 
hearts. Tammas has telt me that a 
great war-man they ca’ed Robert Bruce 
ance learned wisdom fra’ a spider ; and 
wha can tell but yon gran’ earl’s leddy 
might get a bit o’ the muckle wisdom 
fra’ me, wha’s surely far wiser and mair 
worth than a spider?” With these 
thoughts in her mind, Meggie went home 
to repeat the honors and joys of her day 
at the manse. 

The next day, the shepherd and his 
wife, with Mistress Janet, set off on a 
long ride to visit “‘a far-away cousin ;” 
and Meggie was left to do as pleased 
herself till the time of dinner, when she 
was to serve Tammas on his return from 
the pasture. 

When they were fairly off, and she 
had the cottage to herself, Meggie sat 
down thoughtfully before the fire, and 
rested her cheek on her hand for some 
time. At length she said, “Na: e’en 
though they cast me out fra’ their house, 
or e’en though they smite me or spit 
upon me, I canna’ suffer what He suf- 
feret for me. I'll e’en do right, let what 
will come o’t. But I’m not to neglect 
my duty to Tammas. I'll set his dinner 
on) the table; and then—to comfort 
him for findin’ only an empty house to 
welcome him hame —I’ll make hima 
fine slice o’ toast fora treat, and leave 
it covered by the fire; and I’ll write a 
bit o’ a letter to let him ken that na- 
body’s run awa’ wi’ me.” 

So the kind child spread the table, 
and cut the bread, and then with a light 
heart sat down before the fire to toast 
iton a fork. When all her little work 
was done, she climbed on the chair, and 
from a shelf on the wall took down an 
old stone ink-bottle and a pen which 
might have been made from the quill of 
an antediluvian goose, so stained and 


‘shriveled and old it looked. But paper 


was not so easily found; for the corre- 
spondence of the good shepherd was so 
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limited, that he kept none on hand. A 
bit of light brown wrapping-paper an- 
swered her purpose; and Meggie sat 
down to make a mighty effort. 


“ DEAR TAMMAS, —“ Eat yer dinner 
wi’ thanks, tho’ yera’ alone. I’m gane to 
the castle to visit the earl’s leddy, and tell 
her her duty to God, and bid hér to love 
him and a’ the creturs he ha’ made, and 
gi’e her money free. A’ is afeard o’ her 
but mysel’: sa I’m the ane to go teach 
her the right way. 

“ Yer lovin’ MecGIE.” 
This feat accomplished, Meggie 
pinned the blurred and blotted paper 
on the coarse but snow-white tablecloth 
directly before Tammas’s plate, where 
he could not help seeing it. 

She then went up to the little loft 
where she slept, arrayed herself in her 
neat Sunday garments, and was very 
soon walking-smartly over the broad 
velvet fields and the extensive pastures 
which stretched out between the home- 
cot and Dalfernie Castle. 

When Tammas returned from the 
pasture, he looked about, and called in 
vain for Meggie. Seeing the table 
spread so neatly and abundantly, and 
the hot toast before the grate for his 
comfort, he at length concluded that his 
parents had changed their plans after he 
had left home in the morning, and had 
taken Meggie with them. But, when he 
took his seat, his eye fell on the paper 
pinned to the cloth. He was not an 
expert at deciphering hieroglyphics ; 
and it took him some time to read Meg- 
gie’s. When that was accomplished, he 
sprang up, forgetful of his dinner, and 
went to the door of the cottage. Shield- 
ing his eyes from the sun with his hand, 
he gazed over the fields toward the cas- 
tle; but no living thing was to be seen 
save a few tame pet deer that were al- 
lowed to roam the parish at will. 

With a look of vexation he exclaimed, 
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“The lassie is daft, for a’ that I ha’ 
said to the contrary ; and now she'll ex- 
hibit her lack o’ wit, and disgrace us 
a’? by makin’ bold wi’ the lady o’ the 
castle, and perchance get her ears 
boxed by the waiting-man. I’d gi’e a 
dozen o’ the sheep to get a-hold o’ her 
afore she opens her mouth; but I can 
na’ do it. I ha’ been o’er-unthankfu’ to 
God for gi’in’ me right senses and a 
good supply o’ ’em: but I’ll thank him 
now; for I see the evil and folly that 
comes by a lack 0’ common sense.” 

Tammas did not eat his dinner with a 
very good relish; and, when he rose 
from the table, he went out again, and 
looked eagerly toward the castle, hoping 
to see Meggie returning. As she was 
not in sight, he resolved to wait for her, 
and let the sheep take care of them- 
selves. Soon he took his hat, and 
walked in the direction in which she 
would have to come ; but he passed an 
hour in this way before he caught sight 
of her coming out of the castle-grounds 
with an air as independent as that of the 
lady herself, looking back, and nodding 
to some one until she passed ont of 
sight of the library-window. 

When she had arrived, after her long 
walk, before the front of the house, 
Meggie saw a well-dressed youth train- 
ing asmall dog to jump through a hoop 
on the broad portico, and another pat- 


ting the neck of an impatient horse who. 


was pawing the gravel restlessly as he 
waited for his rider. Meggie stepped 
up modestly to the latter, and asked very 
modestly, scarce raising her eyes, “Is 
yer mither wi’in, laddie ?” 


“| ha’ na mither about here, lassie,” ~ 


replied the youth with a smile. “ But 
what wad ye be wanting wi’ her if I 
had?” 

“TI thought the earl’s leddy would ha’ 
been yer mither, young gentleman ; and 
I’ve come wi’ a message to her, and am 
in fearfu’ haste to tell her and be awa’ 
hame again,” replied Meggie. : 
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“ The earl’s lady is my mistress, silly 
lass!” said the boy; “but I can get 
leave for ye to speak wi’ her, if yer mes- 
sage is o’ any importance, and fra’ one 
worth her notice.” 

“Tt is that indeed; and I’m in sore 
haste to deliver it,” answered Meggie. 

The lad with the dog offered to open 
a way for her to the lady’s presgnce, and 
left her to do so. 

The lady was suffering just then from 
loneliness and ev#zz, and was nothing 
loath to see “ the queer wee body” whom 
the boy announced with a smiling face, 
as if he saw sport in the interview. 
When Meggie stood before her, the 
lady asked with some surprise who she 
was; and Meggie, beginning at the 
mill-disaster by which she was made an 
orphan, told her history down to the 
present hour, scarcely stopping to take 
breath in her eagerness to please. 

“And you now belong to good 
McVey’s sister, do you?” asked the 
lady. 

“Yes, leddy: I’m as her ain child to 
her, and she’s as a mither tome. And 
weren't the dear Lord verra mercifu’ 
when he gave me such a one for my ain 
that nabody can tak’ fra’ me?” 

“She is a good woman, child; and 
every one that belongs to her is an 
honor to the estate. You may sit upon 
this seat after your long walk, and tell 
me what you and this good woman do 
at your home in the city,” said the earl’s 
lady. 

Meggie looked doubtfully at the rich 
damask covering of the low divan which 
was offered her; and, when again told 
to sit down, she spread her clean hand- 
kerchief over it, and obeyed, to the 
great amusement of the lady. Then 
she told of their former employment, and 
of their plan for the future, and said 
very modestly, “And this last it is that 

_ brought me here to ask would ye turn 
some o° the gold the Lord has lent ye 
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in to help feed the starvin’, and teach 
them that kens not the Lord.” 

“Who sent you here with this mes- 
sage, child?” asked the lady, with a 
frown on her brow. 

“Nane but the Lord himsel’, dear,” 
replied Meggie. “The grown-up and 
wise ones was all afeard o’ angerin’ ye 
by makin’ too bold. But the leddy o’ the 
manse bid me one day to do just what- 
ever would be for His glory, unless it 
was to cost me sorer than his love to 
me cost him on the cross. I little 
thought ye’d speak sa kind to me. I 
dooked for ye to thrust me out o’ yer 
sight; but I cam’ for love.to Him and 
his puir sufferin’ anes. I ha’ been to a 
gran’ menister’s house ; and, after that, 
I need na’ be afeard o’ any puir mortal 
leddy. Only for that, I’d been afeard to 
come to this grand, grand house.” 

Before Meggie finished her visit at 
the castle, she had told of Jock Sanders’s 
death, and its effect on her heart ; and of 
Mr. Adair’s kindness to Mistress Janet 
and herself, and his interest in their 
work ; and had invited the earl’s lady to 
pass a few days with them in the wynd! 
When she left, she bore a message sum- 
moning Mistress Janet to the castle the 
next, day; and also carried away with 
her the gift of “ Christ blessing Little 
Children,” richly colored and in a gilt 
frame, to hang over her bed in her own 
room in her city home, and a guinea to 
spend as she pleased. It was well for 
Meggie that day that she was “not just 
like other children.” 

When Janet, with crimson cheeks, 
obeyed the lady’s summons the follow- 
ing day, she found, to her relief, that the 
parish minister and the lady of the 
manse were there before her, having 
been the earl’s guests at dinner. 

She was encouraged to tell her own 
tale of the sin and sorrow of the poor 
in her neighborhood, of the great city 
at large, and of the plans laid out for 
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her by these dear friends, by which she 
hoped to accomplish so much good. 

The earl’s lady, though caring little 
for the spiritual good of the people, 
seemed much interested both in Janet 
McVey and in her story, and said to the 
lady of the manse, — 

“ T will give twenty guineas to be used 
for clothing and shoes, feeling that it 
will be quite an honor to the estate of 
Daliernie to have a mission of its own, 
superintended and supported by the 
parish. It will be what no other High- 
land estate can boast of, I’m quite sure.” 

The lady of the manse, feeling that 
this was not the time to censure her 
motives, thanked her for the proffered 
help, and assured her that all which 
should be given would be wisely spent, 
and faithfully distributed. 

Then the earl’s lady requested the 
humble woman to tell all she knew of 
the strangely-wise girl that visited her 
the day before, expressing great interest 
in her. 

When her business was over at the 
castle, Janet McVey thanked the lady 
for her condescension in receiving and 
listening to her; and promised, as far as 
in her lay, to be faithful to God, and to 
the friends who were placing so much 
confidence in her; and went home with 
a grateful heart. 

When the sharp night-frosts had with- 
ered the Highland flowers, Mistress Ja- 
net and Meggie bade adieu to their dear 

friends, and set sail, in the same lugger 
that took them thither, for their own 
home. 

Meggie’s old friends, the sailors, were 
very glad to see her again ; and many 
an hour did she sit on the deck reading 
to them, or telling them of the wonder- 
ful scenes she had witnessed, or tales 
she had heard, in the islands. When the 
voyage was over, she parted from them 
as from old friends ; and every one of. 
them promised to remember the words 
she had read to them, as well as the 
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wise counsel of Mistress Janet, who 
gave them each a scriptural blessing 
with the parting hand. 

Laden with comforts to be distributed 
in the coming winter, they drove up in 
the twilight to their own door; but it 
was not as unnoticed strangers. The 
whole wynd — men, women, and children 
— came orth from their houses on either 
side to welcome them back again. The 
men carried their boxes and bundles up 
the many flights of stone stairs. One 
woman kindled a fire of peat, another 
filled the tea-kettle, and a third spread 
the table; while several vied with each 
other in untying their bonnet-strings 
and removing their shawls. One poor 
mother sobbed as she told that a wee 
lambie of hers had died in their ab? 
sence; and another, with a mournful 
face, described the present sickness 
among her little ones. But Mrs. Mar- 
chie had a brighter tale. “List ye, 
dear neebor,” she said, “and hear my 
tale o’ joy. Sin’ the day Donnie, bright 
lad that he is, won us to the kirk on the 
Sabbath, and Marchie gi’ed me the new 
gown and shoes to gang decent wi’, we’ve 
had just a new hame. We, wha were 
ever cryin’. out about our poverty, ha’ 
plenty now. Look at Marchie, wha 
carriet up yer heavy box! he’s not the 
same man ye left behind ye. By the 
warnin’ and entreatin’ 0’ his son, — noble 
lad that he is ! —he’s quit the ale-house, 
and spends his nights at hame. Don- 
nie gets the papers, and reads to him; 
and he’s as kind to me as if he were a 
duke, and I aleddy. He’s bought me a 
new shawl, and shoes for us a’; and as 
to Donnie, he’s got him dresset-up like 
a very gentleman’s son. Donnie is in 
great favor wi’ the menister these days, 
and goes to his house for books, and is 
sent by him with fine messages to grand 
gentlemen. But while it is Donnie 
wha’s been the new-makin’ 0’ his fai- 
ther, itwas Wee Meggie wha was the new= 
makin’ 0’ Donnie hissel’. O neebor! 
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ain’t I glad o’ heart that iver I took in 
and befriended this lone orphant? One 
is warkin’ for a gude Maister when he 
gi’es to the puir! He gets it a’ back 
again wi’ gude interest. The menister 
has been to visit us a’ since he cam’ 
back fra’ the Highlands, and sa has his 
leddy; and they baith gi’ed a great 
character to ye, neebor, and to Meggie 
the same. I tolt him that me it was 
brung up the lassie mair than any ither 
ane after the death o’ Jessie Burns, sup- 
plyin’ her wi’ plenty 0’ work to keep her 
out 0’ mischief.” 

And thus Mrs. Marchie hoasted of 
her new prosperity and of her benevo- 
lence, till her husband reminded her 
that it was time to give the bairns their 
supper; when she and her neighbors left 
Mistress Janet with the comforting prom- 
ise, that they would lose no time in see- 
ing her after breakfast the next day. 

And they were as good as their word. 
Leaving their tables standing, and their 
children’s faces unwashed, they flocked 
into the neat little attic to ask questions 
and to tell news. 

Mistress Janet seized the favorable 
opportunity to lay her new plan before 
them, with the duties it enjoined on 
them, and the profit they would reap 
fromit. They were to keep their houses 
neat, to provide comfortable food for 
their families, to keep their garments 
whole and clean, and to listen to read- 
ing from God’s Word and other good 
books whenever she could find time to 
gather them together. 

Mrs. Janet, on her part, was to teach 
them tidy ways about their homes, and 
the best manner of making and mend- 
ing theimgarments; and, when they were 
sick, she was to aid them in their work. 
Meggie was to be ready, after school- 
hours, to amuse their children, and to 
help them any way in her power ; and, 
when sickness or other real misfortune 
brought poverty on them, Mistress Ja- 
net was to aid them from her Highland 
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fund by way of a loan, to be returned 
when they were able and desired to do 
it. 

Of course, the movement came at 
once into favor: and the women pledged 
themselves to obey all the rules laid 
down for them; the’ first of which was, 
that they and their families should at- 
tend worship regularly on the Sabbath, 
as soon as they could prepare them- 
selves to do so in decent apparel. 

The work was now fairly begun: and 
Mistress Janet proposed to visit each of 
her neighbors in Succession that day, to 
instruct them in the all-important art of 
bread-making; they having hitherto de- 
pended wholly on the baker for the 
bread which disappeared like foam be- 
fore their hungry children. 

The good woman took up her work 
svstematically; insisting, however, on 
doing work enough for the mill to supply 
her own personal wants, and to give her 
still a claim to her old name of “ Blue 
Janet,” by which, more than by any oth- 
er, she was known and honored in the 
wynd, where she had been so long a 
patient helper. 

Nor was Meggie a whit behind her in 
the work. She returned to school, to 
the great joy of the “dame,” with the 
understanding that it was for the morn- 
ings only, her afternoons being now de- 
voted to the care of the children, in the 
great room which Mr. Adair had hired 
for the purpose, next to theirown. In 
this room she showed the larger girls 
how to hem their towels and _ their 
aprons, or to knit up coarse yarn in 
strips, preparatory to Mistress Janet 
teaching them the mysteries of stock- 
ing-making. Between herself and these 
lassies, a dozen or more of the weary 
mothers around were soon relieved, for 
hours, of their babies ; while the babies 
were blessed meantime with fresh air, a 
draught of pure milk, and clean faces. 

As the months rolled away, Janet had 
fine and frequent opportunities for dis- 
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pensing the Highland bounty, and also 
of exercising the Christian grace of pa- 
tience in her own heart. Her work for 
the mothers, and that of Meggie for the 
children, soon told on the character of 
the whole wynd. The gentlemen at the 
mill began to see a change in several of 
their workmen, who had hitherto spent 
their time and money in the ale-houses 
about, but who now followed Marchie 
in the better ways he had, to all outward 
appearance, chosen. Money and warm 
garments and stockings found their way 
down from the Highlands ; so that with 
this charity, and their new industry and 
providence, the bitter poverty of other 
years was unknown among them. Don- 
nie, with his strong influence over the 
boys, drew many of them from the spot 
where they were used to pitch pennies 
and to quarrel on Sunday afternoon 
into the quiet room provided for them, 
and where two efficient young ladies 
came every week to assist Mistress Ja- 
net for an hour or two with the older 
children. Many of them became, at 
first, ambitious only “to be as clean and 
well dressed as Donnie Marchie:” but 
ere long they were tempted by the li- 
brary-books, which the poorest of them 
could read ; and at length many of them 
manifested real interest in the truths 
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they heard there, and took delicate ways 
of showing their gratitude to their hum- 
ble benefactor. 

As a proof that her work was telling 
on her neighbors, Mistress Janet soon 
found opposition from those who had 
hitherto lived in idleness by selling 
whisky to the men, who worked hard 
for the money they should have spent 
for their little families. These men an- 
noyed the good woman in many ways: 
but she soon disarmed them; for she 
bore their abuse patiently, and was as 
ready with her aid and sympathy when 
they were in want or in trouble as if 
they were her best friends ; so that they 
grew ashamed of their course toward 
her, and treated her kindly. 

The activity of her hands. and the 
meekness of her heart, joined with her 
strong faith in God, gave the friends 
who sustained the humble work reason 
to look for great results in the future. 
Nor did they look in vain. Their hearts 
were rejoiced by knowing that God was 
honoring not only the work of the 
faithful woman who had loved him, and 
sought his honor so many years, but 
that he was setting his seal to the work 
of Wee Meggie, who craved so earnest- 
ly, for herself and others, what she 
styled “ The Muckle Wisdom.” 


SOME OF THE EVIDENCES OF DESIGN REVEALED IN 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. —No. VI. 


BY PROF. SANBORN TENNEY, 


PASSING by, for the present, the Ba- 
trachians and Reptiles, —the two classes 
which stand nearest to the Fishes, con- 
sidered in our last article, — we come 
next to the class of Birds, — vertebrate 
animals, whose forms and structure, and 
beautiful and often splendid plumage, 
and sweet songs, and varied movements, 


and curious habits, have always attracted 
the attention of every lover of nature as 
well as the man of science. 

The Birds constitute one of the best- 
defined groups of animals in the whole 
animal kingdom. They are vertebrates 
which are covered with feathers, and 
which have their hind locomotive mem- 
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bers fitted for standing, walking, run- 
ning, or swimming, and their forward 
ones fitted for performing the function 
of flight. Although the whole body of 
the bird is covered with feathers so as 
to be protected, the feathers do not 
grow out of every part of the surface 
of the body ; but they are arranged in 
systematic rows and patches, with 
intervening spaces on which no feathers 
grow. The arrangement is beautifully 
shown on the surface of the skin after 
the feathers are removed. What the 
arrangement is on the common fowls 
we may observe at any time by a brief 
visit to the market where numbers of 
these birds are exposed for sale. 
feather consists of a shaft, by one end 
of which the feather is attached to the 
skin, and a vane, the expanded portion, 
which is made up of numerous lamina. 
In those feathers known as_ quills, 
found in the wings and tail, and in other 
large and firm feathers, the lamina are 
united by minute hooks, or barbs, along 
their edges ; and in this way they.are 
made firm. The downy feathers — 
those that are more or less concealed — 


do not have their laminz united. The 


latter are the feathers which are special- 
ly fitted to keep the bird warm; and 
they are those which man seeks for his 
comfort and his luxury. 

Birds are often exposed to the sever- 
est storms ; and many kinds spend most 
of their lifetime in the water. Still 
their feathers are slightly, or not at all, 
wet; for they keep their feathers well 
dressed with oil, which is furnished by 
a small gland on the upper side of the 
tail. They take this oil with their bill, 
and place. it upon all parts of the plu- 
mage, thus making it water-proof. And 
so the bird sweeps through the cloud or 
through the rain, or dives beneath the 
surface of the river, lake, or ocean ; and 
then its plumage appears as dry and un- 
ruffled as if it had been all the while in 
the clear sunshine. He who made 
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these beautiful animals has fitted them, 
as well as alleof his creatures, for the 
life which they lead. 

Nothing is more wonderful than the 
colors.of the plumage of Birds, —so 
beautiful, nay, so splendid, so varied, so 
changeable from different points of view, 
that neither words nor artist’s pencil 
can adequately describe or portray the 
beauty and splendor of these beings of 
the air. 

Birds shed or molt their feathers 
twice a year. In some kinds of Birds, 
the colors of the summer plumage are 
different from those of wintef. In most 
cases, the male has more brilliant plu- 
mage than the female ; and, in all cases 
where this is so, the young of both 
sexes closely resemble the mother-bird. 
But when the adult male and female are 
of the same color, as they are in some 
cases, then the young have a color pe- 
culiar to themselves. 

The skeleton of Birds is exceedingly 
interesting, and reveals most striking 
evidences of design. Homologically, its 
regions correspond respectively to those 
of man; that is, every region in the 
skeleton of a bird is represented in 
the skeleton of aman. And of course the 
conyerse is equally true, that every re- 
gion in the skeleton of a man is repre- 
sented in the skeleton of a bird. This 
is readily seen by comparing the accom- 
panying wood-illustrations, where cor- 
responding parts are indicated by the 
same letter. 

Yet how different the specific form 
and functions of the corresponding parts 
in the two skeletons! The head and 
neck of the bird are long, the latter with 
twelve or more vertebrae. The neck is 
so long and flexible, that the bird can 
touch every part of the body with the 
bill. The trunk, being the point of sup- 
port for much-extended locomotive 
members, has little flexibility ; the ver- 
tebre of the back being more or less 
firmly united. The pelvis is much elon-, 
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gated, to afford attachment for the large 
muscles of the legs. The sternum, or 
breast-bone, is of very great extent, in 
order to bear the muscles necessary for 
moving the wings in flight. The ribs are 
bone throughout their whole extent, in 
order to give the greater strength to the 
trunk; and there is a small bone at- 
tached obliquely across each rib as a 
sort of cross-beam, which also contrib- 
utes to the same result; and the shoul- 
ders, which would otherwise be brought 
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one is just as well adapted for its des- 


tined functions as the other. Each is 
perfectly adapted for the work which it 
has to perform. . 

The hind locomotive members of 
Birds are each composed of a thigh-bone, 
or femur; a tibia and fibula, which are 
more or less united; a tarsus and meta- 
tarsus, with the latter more or less 
merged in the former ; and in most cases 
three toes before, and. a thumb behind. 
And here it should be mentioned, that 
there is a wonderful arrange- 
ment which enables the bird 
to sleep securely upon the 
branch, even when perched 
upon one foot. 

That Birds may be fitted 
for their wonderful functions 
of flight, often long con- 
tinued, and often while con- 
tending with wind and storm, 
it is necessary that their 
frames should be both light: 
and strong ; and accordingly 
we find that. the bones of 
Birds are so constructed as’ 
to combine lightness with’ 
great strength: in them the 
problem is solved of securing 
great strength with the use 
of little material. What great 
strength and lightness do we 
see in the stems of wheat and 


hd, head; cv, cervical vertebra; £, pelvis; sc, scapula; cd, 


clavicle ; cd, corocoid bone, formerly regarded as the clavicle; st, 
sternum ; 4, humerus; z, ulna; 7, radius; c, carpus; mec, meta- 
carpus; A and ¢A, phalanges, #4 being the thumb; /, femur; 
Jt, fibuia and tibia, more or less united; ¢, tibia, where the fibula 
is no longer seen, or only faintly indicated; fs, tarsus; a¢, meta= 
tarsus, more or less consolidated with the tarsus ; Zs, phalanges, 


or toes. 


together by the work of flying, are kept 
asunder by two bony braces. Each 
wing is made up of three regions, — the 
arm, fore-arm, and hand, — the same.as 
in man; but what a difference between 
the hand of the bird, which serves merely 
for the attachment and movement of 
certain feathers, and the complicated 
framework of the hand of man! Yet 


other grain! The material 
of the stem is put in the form 
of a hollow cylinder. So it 
is in the bones of Birds: 
they are hollow cylinders, 
and hence light and strong. 
Were they of the same size as now, and 
at the same time solid, the bird would be 
so heavy, it could not fly ; were the same 
material in smaller cylinders, that is, in 
smaller bones, the skeleton would not be 
strong enough to bear the strain which 
it is required to sustain. 

Birds have no. teeth; but their horny 
bill, or mandibles, perform the functions 
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of teeth ; and some species, as the fish- 
ing-ducks, have the edges of the bill 
notched so as to resemble true teeth. 
Birds, however, do not masticate their 
food: it is at once swallowed into a 
sac, called the crop; thence it passes 
into a thin membranous stomach, where 
it is moistened by juices secreted by 
glands furnished for that purpose; and 
then it is passed to the gizzard, where it 
is finally digested. The gizzard is made 
up of the most powerful muscles in the 
whole body. Its inner coat is a thick, 
tough membrane. Here the food, mixed 
with gravel and other hard substances 
_which the bird purposely swallows, is 
finely triturated. The gizzard, therefore, 
performs the function which is per- 
formed by the teeth of the higher ani- 
mals. - 

Birds have the respiratory system 
very extensive; for their rapid move- 
ments require that their blood should 
be rapidly and thoroughly purified. 
Their large lungs, constantly filled, and 
the warm and hence light air which fills 
their hollow bones, combine to fit these 
beautiful animals for easy movement in 
the medium in which they live. 

Birds have the nervous system well 
developed. The brain is comparatively 
very large. The eyes of Birds are very 
wonderful; for with equal facility they 
can see objects near or distant. It is 
said that the condor of the Andes soars 
sometimes to the hight of six miles 
while surveying the country for its ac- 
customed food. 

What a wonderful arrangement by 
which the eye is protected while flying 
swiftly through the forest, or while soar- 
ing like» the eagle upward toward the 
sun! Besides the two ordinary eyelids, 
there is a third lid, placed at the inner 
angle of the eye, and which can instant- 
ly be drawn over the eye like a curtain. 
It is known as the nictitating membrane, 
and is more or less translucent. 

Birds seem to be quite well endowed 
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with the sense of hearing; but only 
nocturnal Birds, like owls, have an ex- 
ternal ear. Moving as the latter do by 
night, when seeing at the best is diffi- 
cult,they need to have the means of 
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cv, cervical vertebrz ; sc-c/, scapula and clavicle ; 
A, humerus ; /v, lumbar vertebre ; J, pelvis; 2, ulna; 
y, radius ; ¢, carpus ; wc, metacarpus ; fi, phalanges ; 
Je, femur ; 4, tibia; f, fibula; ¢s, tarsus; mt, meta- 
tarsus; fs, phalanges, 
hearing greater than that of the day- 
birds; and so this is provided for by the 
addition of the external conch. 

Birds bring forth their young by 
means of eggs, The numbers which 
they lay are very few as compared with 
those of Fishes, Batrachians, and Rep- 
tiles. The higher the class of animals, 
the fewer the young produced. The 
egg, when itis in the egg-sac, consists of 
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the part we call the yolk: it acquires 
the shell only a short time before it is 
laid. Most kinds of Birds build a nest 
in which to lay their eggs; and in this 
work many kinds exhibit what is appar- 
ently the most remarkable ingenuity. 
) The young bird in the shell has a horny 
point at the extremity of the bill, with 
which it breaks the shell, —the first 
work it ever has to do; and for this 
work it has an efficient instrument: and, 
soon after the work is accomplished, the 
horny point falls off and disappears ; for 
it has done its appointed work, and is 
no longer required. 

Perhaps nothing is more wonderful in 
regard to Birds than their passage from 
one region to another distant region at 
more or less regular intervals. When 
winter approaches, they leave the cold 
regions, and seek sunnier climes, often 
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flying by night as well as by day, and 
often through mists and clouds, without 
compass or star to guide them, yet, with 
rare exceptions, moving straight onward 
in the right way. And, when'spring ap- 
proaches, they move back again to the 
cooler regions with the same unerring 
flight. In these movements, and in 
many others, we see evidences of de- 
sign no less than in the structure of the 
various parts of their body, and their 
adaptations to the various functions 
which they have to perform. 

And so we may study the uae 
kingdom through, and we shall find 
everywhere adaptation of structure and 
of instinct, fitting each animal for cer- 
tain modes of action and of life; and 
where we find adaptation of means to 
ends, there we find Evidences of De- 
sign. 


THE PARSONAGE. 


BY META LANDER. 


I DO not mean simply an edifice, re- 
spectable or otherwise, which has been 
appropriated for a certain parish pur- 
pose. The word has a far broader im- 
port. As the term “church” includes 
the inner temple within the outer, a soul 
within the body ; so does that of the par- 
sonage, whether built of brick, wood, or 
clay, include the idea of the gospel min- 
istry. It is a kind of porch, whose his- 
tory runs along with that of the church ; 
and it has ever been a moral power, a 
center of influence, in the community. 

Here are the Bethels, where, from 
primeval times, Christ’s ambassadors 
have prayed for a guilty world, and 
where heavenly fire has descended upon 
earthly altars. Here are the sancta 
sanctorum, where the mysteries of theo- 
logic science have been explored ; where 
gospel-miners have dug out precious 


ores from the hidden depths of the Holy 
Word; where skillful hands have care- 
fully gathered ingots of pure gold, and 
from the deep ocean have brought up 
pearls of divine truth for the enriching 
of the saints, for the adorning of the 
body of Christ. 

What a story might be woven out of 
the thrilling events the parsonage has 
witnessed from the time when the bold 
apostle dwelt in his own hired house at 
Rome, all through the ages, down to the 
rude shelter of the early Puritan pastors 
on our own rock-bound coast! Here 
the ignorant have been instructed, the 
wayward counseled, and the mourning 
comforted. Here affianced hearts have 
been linked together, and blessed by the 
nuptial benediction in His name who has 
made wedlock the symbol of his love 
for the Church. 


THE PARSONAGE. 


What s‘us known only to God have 
here been confessed! what burdened 
hearts relieved! How many have here 
resolved to enter the strait and nar- 
‘row way! Sometimes the parsonage 
has proved to the seeking pilgrim the 
“ Wicket-Gate,” and again the * Palace 
Beautifal,” where he has rested in the 
“Chamber of Peace,” and refreshed 
himself by glimpses of the “ Delectable 
Mountains.” ; 

In the good, old-fashioned pastorates, 
the associations of a generation were 
gathered around the man of God. He 
was regarded as the father of his people 
as really as their minister. When strick- 
en down, a wail of grief went up from 
the whole community ; and, at his fune- 
ral, throngs of reverent mourners fol- 
lowed in the long procession from the 
parsonage to the church, and thence to 
the quiet *“ God’s-acre” lying in its 
shadow. 

The manse, the rectory, and the par- 
sonage (for are they not one ?)—ah! what 
hallowed memories cluster around these 
homes of the prophets! They consti- 
tute a line of glittering lights ilumining 
the stream of history as it has flowed 
onward for eighteen hundred years. 
Blot out these lights, and what darkness 
and desolation would ensue! 

Such being the history and the influ- 
ence of the parsonage, we should take 
it for granted that every parish would 
make a point of securing a commodious 
and a pleasant one for its pastor. But 
do we not find that this is the exception 
rather than the rule? Out of instances 
more than can be reckoned, let me se- 
lect two or three bearing on this subject. 

A traveler, entering a flourishing 
town, inquired of some boys after the 
residence of a prominent minister. 

® Oh! he lives in that old shanty over 
there.” 

On a certain occasion, a clergyman, 

having traveled some distance to visit a 

Baga brother, the pastor of an impor- 
iv. 42 
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tant church, whom I will call Mr. H., 
was met by his friend at the station. 
After walking a little way, they came 
into a narrow, muddy street, with a side- 
walk of rotten planks, and soon brought 
up in front of a dark, old, tumble-down 
dwelling, with its shingles and clap- 
boards rattling in the wind, and which 
was backed up beside a shabby paint 
and cabinet shop. Pausing before its 
steps, which also were of rotten planks 
the minister lifted his hat with a bow to- 
ward the house. “ This is the — parson- 
age. Walk in, and you shall find cheery 
hearts inside.”’ 

Ata certain convention in one of our 
goodly States, a delegate, on his arrival, 
inquired the way to the parsonage. On 
reaching the designated house, he con- 
cluded some trick had been played on 
him, and, going up street several rods, 
rang the bell at the door of a neat abode, 
only to be sent back to the grim, ghostly 
shell of adwelling he had just left. The 
same delegate, when returning one after- 
noon from a drive, on coming against 
the house, told his friends that was his 
stopping-place. 

“ Why, what sort of an Irish family 
have they put you into ?” 

“ The minister’s,” he replied. | 

At another time, a brother of the pas- 
tor who occupied this dilapidated dwell- 
ing, coming from a distance to visit him, 
told the hackman to drive him to the 
Rev. J. Biank’s. On reaching the old 
house, the carriage-door was flung open 
with the accustomed “Here is your 
stopping-place.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“ It is the parsonage, sir.” 

“J. never lives in a house like that 

But he did, though. It was the par- 
sonage of one of the richest parishes in 
the State, and illustrates the truth of the 
saying, that corporations have no souls. 
What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s. 

The recent movement in parsonage- '” 


” 
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building is one of the bright omens of 
the day. Every thing, moreover, de- 
pends on its management. Only let our 
parishes realize what inspiration flows 
in from pleasant surroundings, and what 
educating and refining elements are con- 
tained in a convenient and tasteful edi- 
fice, and the business of erecting the 
parsonage will»never be ptt into the 
hands of a penurious committee, who 
haggle in their bargains whether for 
God or man, and who think far less of 
the parson’s comfort than of the parish 
coppers. The parsonage committee 
should be men of enlarged views, and 
with an esthetic eye as well. 

This is a matter in which the flock are 
concerned almost equally with the shep- 
herd. Many a minister is forced to ask 
a dismissal simply for lack of a decent 
abode, and sometimes from finding ab- 
solutely no roof to shelter him. An ex- 
cellent pastor, after twenty years in the 
ministry, remarked, that, “upon fair 
computation, he had spent nearly five of 
those years in moving from one house 
' to another.’ How many parishioners 

dwell in palaces while their faithful and 
laborious pastor is thus moving from 
pillar to post ! 

Let me give another experience. In 
removing to a certain parish, a minister 
was obliged to take up his residence in 
the noisiest part of the noisiest street 
of that wide-awake, semi-city. It was 
at the point where every sort of a thing 
congregated, and where dust and pro- 
fanity sifted through the windows in 
about equal proportions, And it was 
only part of a house at that. What was 
to be done with all the furniture and 
books and necessary rubbish, the accu- 
mulations of years, was a problem not 
easy of solution. Things were crowded 
into the barn and the cellar-kitchen, 
while the eaves of the low attic gaped 

. in wonder at the quantities wedged be- 
neath them, Under the tables, under 
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the beds, anywhere and everywhere, 
boxes and baskets were stowed away. 

It was not living, but stavzwz Yet in 
all this the parson and parsoness ac- 
quiesced, in the pleasing assurance that 
something better would turn up: for, 
great as had come to be their dread of 
moving, — and they had been Jed to re- 
verse the common saying, that three 
moves are equal to one fire, to zea that 
one move was equal to three fires, — 
they yet looked forward to it as the one 
thing to be desired; yet, as no better 
thing dd turn up, feeling that something 
was better than nothing, they were fain 
to be thankful for what shelter they had. 

At length, rumors filled the air that 
they were to be warned out of the prem-— 
ises. To such portentous mutterings - 
they turned a deaf ear ; but, for all that, | 
the blow fell. In three months at far- | 
thest, the dwelling must be vacated, Of 
course, they went diligently into house- — 
hunting. Reports coming to them of 
this abode and of that about to be rented, 
they would start off on an inquiring tour, 
only to hear again and again, “ We haye™ 
no thought of leaving.” They contin-~ 
ued this process till it might have been — 
supposed they were seized with some 
desperate monomania. 

As no house could be found, would 
some one build for them? Here, at- 
last, light dawned. A well-to-do car- 
penter, who had purchased a piece of © 
land, was quite ready to build. The 
minister’s wife began to erect castles 
in the air. She would have a verand : 
and a bay-window. True, there was not) 
the least bit of an ocean-view ; and this | 
on the sea-coast, was particularly aggra-) 
vating. But, then, one couldn't have 


a 


every thing: so she was fain to content 
herself with thoughts of the pretty bay= 
window and the neat little veranda she 
would have. Alas! when the minister 
returned from the carpenter’s, he report= 
ed that the house was to be a double 
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tenement, three stories high, right up 
and down, and without room fora single 
nice little quirk or quaver. 

“Still it will be a -shelter,”. she 
comforted herself; “and I shall have 
room to stow away all my boxes and 
bags without fear of ejectment.” 

Suddenly came the astounding infor- 
mation that the whole had fallen through ; 
that the matter-orfact house had tum- 
bled flat to the ground as really as any 
grander castle in the air. 

Next the parson and his wife went 
scouring the region in search of build- 
ing lots, —through highways and by- 
ways, over rocks and pastures, in every 
direction where they chanced to hear 
of a vacant spot. But nobody cared to 
sell; nobody could be zzduced to sell. 

As the upshot of all, they were driven 
to the alternative of giving up their par- 
ish and taking their departure from the 
town, or of appropriating to themselves 
an ancient edifice far larger than their 
needs. The latter seemed the providen- 
tial thing to be done, and they dd it, 
but, you may be sure, with an increased 
sense of the desirableness that every 
parish, according to its means, should 
make some provision for the minister’s 
home. 7 

In a certain number of “ The Congre- 
gational Quarterly” we are told of a Miss 
Baxter, who left a handsome legacy to- 
ward a parsonage, and on such condi- 
tions as to secure its speedy erection. 
Thrice blessed be her memory! Judg- 
ing from the neat engraving of the build- 
ing, and the plan of the interior, it is a 
beautiful model for a country-home. 
Says the present grateful occupant, who 
knew by contrast how to appreciate such 
a home, — : 

“When will parishes learn, as one of 
the secrets how to keep a good minister, 
that they must give him an assured 
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home of comfort? The grace of pa- 
tience will have sufficient occasion for 
exercise without driving him from pillar 
to post, and worrying his life out of 
him in constant search for a place to 
shelter his family. Neither is the op- 
portunity to study promoted by setting 
up his library annually in a new place ; 
nor is it made more ae¢cessible by sto- 
rage in the only attic attainable, or per- 
chance in the loft of a horse-shed.” 

Now, why should not a Miss or a Mr, 
Baxter spring up in every flourishing 
parish ? Let it be understood, however, 
that itis not essential to the integrity 
of the benefaction that it should be fost 
mortem. Nor need the privilege be mo- 
nopolized bya single individual; for two 
or three, or even more, might share in it. 
Indeed, all the parish could have a hand 
in the parsonage, —some planning the 
garden, and others setting out trees; 
while the lovers of art could display 
their taste by some fine engraving hung 
here and there on its cheerful walls. 

Thus would it become an impersona- 
tion of the parish-ideal,—a pleasant 
moral center for parish sympathies and 
sentiments. Scarcely any thing of an 
external nature could bring to the min- 
ister so much of genial infiuence. “I 
believe I shall live years longer for this 
fine prospect and comfortable home,” 
remarked a clergyman, who, after much 
trying experience in moving, at “length 
found himself in a permanent and pleas- 
ant abode. 

From their circumstances, ministers 
are peculiarly susceptible to these in- 
fluences. They feel them in the family, 
in the study, in pulpit and pastoral la- 
bors, and in great and little ways too 
numerous to mention; and all such in- 
fluences constitute iron links in binding 
them to their people. 
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LESSONS WITHOUT BOOKS. 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


THE summer vacation was almost 
past; the last of September was at 
hand; and the pyramids of golden grain 
in the stack-yar@, and the tawny pump- 
kins, turning redder and redder every 
day in the cornfields, showed that au- 
tumn was coming rapidly on. It was 
only a few days now before the children 
were to return home. Mrs. May had 
arrived the night before, to their great 
delight ; for though grandpa and grand- 
ma were kind and loving, and Uncle 
Ben and Aunt Carrie just as sweet and 
good as could be, and Sunny Cove it- 
self full of wonderful attractions, there 
was nothing, after all, that was quite so 
dear or so beloved as mamma herself. 

She was much surprised, now that 
she saw the children by daylight, to find 
them so fat, so brown, and so healthy- 
looking. 

“Tt almost pays me,” she said, “for 
being so lonely all these weeks, to see 
you all so happy and so well. Harry’s 
as brown and sturdy-looking as an 
Indian ; my little Tot is as rosy as a 
strawberry -apple ; and Kitty, though 
neither brown nor rosy, looks stronger 
than I ever saw her.” 

“ And Bright-Eyes is growed just as 
brown too!” exclaimed Tot. “ You 
never saw such a healfy doll, mamma. 
I left her out in the hot sun one day, 
and the wax waxed right off her; but 
Kitty’s Rose is just the same white as 
ever.” 

“That’s because I have kept her in 
the bureau-drawer nearly all the time,” 
said Kitty. “We had so many things 
to do and see, I did not have much time 
to play with Rose. We have had such 
a good time, mamma!” 

“JT know you have indeed; and I 
don’t see how we can ever repay your 


-cross and selfish ! 


dear grandpa and grandma and uncle 
and auntie for all they have done.” 

“We must try to be very good,” said 
Kitty. 

** And love them with all our hearts,” 
said Tot. 

“And remember what they have 
taught us,” said Harry; “for I guess 
that has given them the most trouble. 
We're going to have a jolly time to-day, 
mamma; for this is Uncle Ben’s day 
for teaching us something he calls 
‘Lessons without Books.’ He put it 
off till now, so as to give his little ex- 
periments time to grow, he said.” 

“ Those will be delightful lessons, no 
doubt,” said Mrs. May. ‘I should like 
to hear them myself. But first tell me, 
have you been good children? Have 
you been obedient and _ thoughtful, 
Harry ?” 

“Think it’s doubtful,” said Harry 
with a queer*little face. “I have tried 
to be obedient, truly, mamma; but as 
for being thoughtful, it’s no go. I get 
up every morning as thoughtful as 
sixty ; and I can’t stay thoughtful half 
an hour.” 

“You must ‘try, try again,’ ” said his 
mother, smiling. And how is it with 
you, my little Kitty? Have you been 


very gentle and patient and unselfish?” 


“Not always, I’m afraid,” said Kitty 
with a blush. “It’s so easy for me to be 
But I have tried, 
mamma; and I'll ‘try, try again,’ like 
Harry.” 

“And how have you been, Tot ?— 

good, or bad?” 
_ “Oh! /’ve been lovely,” said Tot. 
“When I was sick with a cold, I was 
just as patience as a angel; mine Aunt 
Carrie said so: and, when I didn’t have 
a cold, I was better and better yet.” 
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“O you dear little Pharisee!” said 
Mrs. May, half to herself. “If you 
were not really so blameless, your self- 
righteousness would be appalling.” 

“Ves, | amt a dear little Phar’see, I 
know,” said Tot complacently, “cause 
I’ve been perfly sweet ever since I 
came here.” 

“Not cried when you were washed, 
of course, then?” 

“ Not wedly much.” 
sank a little. 

“Nor complained when somebody 
else took the swing first, or sat in the 
chair you wanted ?” 

“ Only a Zittle few times ;” and Tot’s 
head sank lower still. 

“Nor called any names when you 
were vexed ?” 

Tot did not answer this time; and her 
mamma saw the big tears running down 
her cheeks. 

“* My precious Tot! ” she said, lifting 


But Tot’s head 


her into her lap, “Jet us all, you and 


mamma and Kitty and Harry, try after 
this to be good, and do what is right, 
without talking much about it. ‘ Let 
another man praise thee,’ the Bible 
says, ‘and not thine own mouth.’ But 
here comes Uncle Ben. Wipe your 
eyes, dear; and we'll put on our hats, 
and go with him.” 

Tot was a dear little conscientious 
child, notwithstanding the faults that 
still clung to her, (and how they do 
cling, like miserable burrs or persistent 
little stick-tights, to both children and 
grown people, in spite of their best 
efforts !) and nobody must think the 
names she called were any thing very 
dreadful. Mrs. May, of course, would 
not have allowed her to use any words 
that were really bad; and Tot herself 
was too good a child to wish to do so: 
but, in some way or another, she had 
picked up a funny list of epithets. She 
never said them without first ask'ng 
about them; but, when mamma had 


once pronounced them harmless, she 
4 . 
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considered them her own property, to 
use as she liked. 

“ Mamma,” she would say, “is Biddy 
a bad word ?” 

« Certainly not.” 

“Then can I say it?” 

“Why, yes, Tot.” 

Another time it would be, “* Mamma, 
is Knickerbocker naughty to say one 
bit 2” 

“No: not at all.” 

“Can I say it 2/7 1 want to?” 

“Why, I suppose so.” 

“Well, then, is Willie-Winkie wick- 


- eae 


“Of course not: it is a dear little 
name of the sleepy boy in ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes.’ ” 

Another time she came to her mother, 
and asked very earnestly whether Deaf 
Javus was a wed/y bad name. 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. May, smiling. 
“ It’s not exactly one to be proud of in 
it’s right shape ; but it’s not bad.” 

“Then can I call anybody it when I 
want to?” 

“ Why should you want to, Tot?” 

“ Well, you know, mamma, if I geta 
little angry when my dollies are naughty, 
or when Harry don’t be good, I have to 
call them some names ; but I don’t want 
to say bad ones.” 

“ But, my child,” said mamma, “ any 
name called in anger becomes a wrong 
one, you know.” : 

“Oh, well! I’m not ’zactly angry, you 
know; but I’m welly much displeased, 
and I fave to say something.” 

But perhaps it is hardly polite to 
keep Uncle Ben and his lessons waiting 
so. long just to tell of Tot’s queer little 
ways. He was standing on the piazza 
quite ready when Mrs. May and the 
children went out. 

“Hurrah for examination - day!” 
shouted Harry, swinging himself around 
by Uncle Ben’s arm. “I only hope 
Uncle Ben’ll miss. Wouldn’t I laugh 
if all the great experiments flatted out}’ 
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and Uncle Ben didn’t have any lessons, 
and had to eat bread and salt for his 
dinner!” 

“T]] make a bargain with you,” said 
his uncle. “If they fail, I'll eat my 
bread and salt, and say nothing: if they 
succeed, you'll eat your bread and salt, 
and say nothing. Do you take me up?” 

“ No, sir,” said Harry: “ you don’t 
catch me on any thing that makes din- 
ner risky. But I'll bet you Kit’s ‘ Fairy- 
Book,’ or Tot’s ‘ Bright-Eyes.’ ” 

“ That’s about as honest as most bet- 
ting,” said his uncle, laughing. ‘* Come 


on, curly-pate, and quit your nonsense ; - 


for lessons are going to begin. First 
we'll look at our young gardener’s gladi- 
olus.” 

“ Ah!” said Kitty, “the poor thing! 
I saw what was happening to it the 
other day ; but I didn’t know why.” 

The other plants of the same kind 
standing near were magnificent now, ar- 
rayed more gorgeously in their brilliant 
hues of scarlet, orange, and white, than 
ever was Solomon in all his glory ; but 
Harry’s lily was a stunted, pale, de- 
formed-looking thing, with no beauty of 
shape or color. 

“Tsn’t that queer,” said Harry, 
“ when I tied it up so nicely?” 

“ Not queer at all,” said his uncle. 
“How-do you feel now?” And he 
threw a piece of garden-line he had in 
his hand around Harry’s waist, and 
pulled it very tight. 

“ Horrid!” said Harry. 
ly breathe.” 

“You don’t think you’d thrive under 
that, I suppose. Well, that is what the 
lily has been struggling with these last 
six weeks.” 

“Oh!” said Harry, stooping down, 
“was that the matter? It was, surely. 
See how the stalk has swelled out each 
side of the string, as if it were really 
hurt!” 

“Yes: you see, your only thought was 
to keep the stalk straight ; which was a 


“ T can hard- 
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good idea: but you forgot that the life 
and Health of the plant depended on a 
free circulation of sap. If the string had 
been a little tighter, the whole top would 
have perished. As it is, just enough 
sap has squeezed through to keep the 
lily alive, but not enough to give it 
beauty and strength. The next time 
you tie up your plants, will you remem- 
ber our first little lesson 2.” 

“TI guess I will,” said Harry. 
too bad it was spoiled!” ; 
“ Not of much consequence,” replied 
his uncle, — “only the life of a scarlet 
lily, that would have flamed itself away 
in a few short days, and left a gray stalk 
behind.. But the /zttle cause, Harry, the 
heedless act, might have a larger signifi- 

cance another time.” 

Then they went to the shrubbery, and 
looked at the young tree from which 
Uncle Ben had peeled the belt of bark. 
It was quite dead, the leaves brown and 
withered, and all its young stalks shriv- 
eled. 

*Qh,: dear!” said, Kitty; ‘what a 
pity !— it was so green and fresh a few 
weeks ago! There’s no string about it 
that I can see ; can you, Harry?” 

“ No, not a bit. I suppose it’s got 
something to do with that stripe Uncle 
Ben made about it; but I can’t tell what. ” 
I’m sure that stem is big enough to let 
a lot of sap through.” 

“But sap doesn’t run through solid 
wood,” said Mrs. May. “If it did, our 
water-pails and wooden bowls would be 
rather useless.” 

“Does it run 
then?” 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Ben, “through the 
bark, and the soit, fibrous portion be- 
tween the bark and the hard wood 
The sap has to run both up and down; 
and, by stripping off all the Bark and 
fiber, we take away its channel of com- 
munication. But come now to the corn- 
patch.” 

The hill of corn that had been marked 


“ It’s 


through the bark, 


« 
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eld several stalks, and on them were 
weor six full-grown ears. sapeicnl. 
“Tet us each take one,” said Uncle 
sen, breaking them off, “ strip the husk. 
om them, and then count the nid. 
But perhaps Tot can’t count.” © 


1 “Oh, yes, indeed!” said Kitty: 


“mamma ai ght her to count by a funny 
ittle song.” vnctrwarap elitr 7 
“All right: then.we'll each count our 
ee and the one that gets an odd num- 
er will be the best man.” - 
| te Twelve rows” . a said Mrs. 


ie GP: ky 
vin e aid Uncle Ben. 


Be ! you've got it, have you? Is it 
riect ear ??? 
_ “Splendid! I’m going to roast it.” 
“This makes me think of a story I 
ead once, children,” said Mrs. May, 
of a poor slave who longed to be free. 
Corn, you know, when it is healthy and 
(ound, grows always in an even number 
of rows, eight, ten, twelve, and so on, 
rom the sweet ‘ eight-rowed sugar-corn’ 
hat we have in the garden at home, up to 
he giant ‘sixteen-rowed Western corn.’ 
he master of the slave knew this well; 
and, thinking to propose what was im- 
possible, he Peottined the slave his free- 
dom, if, when corn-husking came, he 
could bring him one single perfect ear 
of corh that had an uneven number of 
rows. The slave went into the field at 
night, when the ears were just in their 
babyhood, and did as I suppose Uncle 
Ben did, — opened the husk carefully, 
cut out One whole row of the kernels, 
and then closed it skillfully again. The 
ear was still so young and green, that 
the little scar healed over; the gap was 
filled by the spreading of the rows on 
either side; the ripe ear, perfect and 
sound, showed an odd number of rows; 
and the slave obtained his freedom.” 
‘a 


“That was good!” exclaimed the 
children. 

“And now,” said Uncle Ben, “ for 
Harry’s water-melon. Perhaps he will 
give us all a slice.” 

But Harry’s melon was as crooked as 
a squash. The wound he had given it 
had healed, to be sure; but the outside 
was puckered and drawn in, and the in- 
side pale, shriveled, and tasteless. 

“Worse than bread and salt,” said 
Harry, with a shake of his head, after 
takinga bite. | 

“Never mind, Harry: ,better luck 
next time. Look at your lettuce-bed 
yonder !” 

“ Lettuce-bed ! ” cephtcert Harry in 
surprise. “What makes it mine, I won- 
der.” 

“Ours, then: you sowed the seed, 
and I sprinkled a few handfuls of earth 
over it the next day to make it grow. 
Didn’t you know that the reed-like stalk 
you cut off with a blow of your stick 
one day was a head of lettuce gone to 
seed? This is not a bad lesson ; is it? 
We'll take some in for dinner; for it’s 
just in prime order, — fresh, green, and 
juicy ; anda dish of salad will make a 
spicy ending to our lessons.” 

“ First-rate,” said Harry ; “and, when 
we eat it, we can all be thinking how 
much good boys do with their sticks.” 

“Exactly. But one word first, though. 
You know, dear children, the object of 
these little experiments has been to 
teach you a certain fact; to impress on 
your minds the idea, that all our words 
and deeds, however small, are sure to 
have a result of some kind, either large 
or small. We have been using only 
plants and vegetables to prove that 
truth ; and the results we have reached 
are of very little significance. But, 
when we come to the actions that might 
affect the health and welfare of the 
body, think how much greater the re- 
sults would be! And, when we have to 
do with those that influence us morally} ’ 
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—that is, that act upon our hearts or 
minds or souls, — the consequences be- 
come vast indeed. In truth, [' some- 
times doubt whether there are any 
really Z¢¢é/e things in our lives, so much 
follows sometimes from what seems so 
trifing. Did you ever hear the old 
story, that the kingdom of Scotland was 
lost to the English for want of a small 
nail? The commander’s horse fell un- 


gether a fable, the moral is just as good. 
So that is the end of our ‘ Lessons with- 
out Books;’ and I desire to express 
my thanks to my class,” added Uncle 
Ben, lifting his hat, and bowing politely, 
“for the admirable attention they have 
given to my vegetable clinic.” 

The children laughed at Uncle Ben’s 
low bow and his words of praise ; but 
both he and they were mistaken about 
this being the end of the lessons. 
There was one more still to be learned, 
as little expected by him as by them. 
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der him in the hottest part of the bat 
being lame through the loss of a sho 


and the old saying runs, — Sted hy 
G f pirhyoste 
‘Sor want of a nail, the shoe was lost; - 


‘For want of a shoe, the horse was lost Pe: 


For want of a horse, the leader was lost ; 
For want of a leader, the battle was lost.’ 


How much truth there is in the story, 
I do not know 3 but, even if it is alto- 


i 
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They had left the garden now, and were 
passing through the back yard toward 
the house, not far from the poultry-yard. 

“Just look there!” said Uncle Ben. 
“There goes another of those young 
chickens hopping about on one leg! At 
first, I thought it was thé same one that 
met me everywhere ; but I do believe 
there must be at Jeast a dozen of them. 
Did you notice that any of them were 
lame while you took care of them, 
Harry?” 

““ No, sir: not one.” 


{ 


_ claimed in surprise. 
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“I did, once,” said Kitty; “but I 


thouzht some other chick had pecsed’ 


its leg. It’s four or five weeks, 1 guess, 
since Sophy said they were big enough 
to take care of themselves, and turned 
them out. I haven't seen them much 
since then.” ve find 

“Upon my word said Uncle Ben, 
“T can’t imagine wiat has ‘happened to 
them, unless there has been a chicken 
epidemic of sc“itica, or a new ‘ Battle 
of the Spurs.’ Harry, let us drive this 
little fellow quietly into the corner ; and 
I will catch, him, and n make an examina- 
tion. » ‘ Here, chick, chick!’ Carefully 
now, ‘Harry! don’t frighten him. 
‘Chick, chick 1? ah! ee you are, sir, 
as safe as possible.” 

Uncle Ben stooped down, and held 
the chicken on. his knee, while the 
others gathered close about. He pushed 
away the feathers from the upper part 
of the leg, and looked éarefully at it. 

“ The poor chicken!” said he. “ By 
some accident, it must have twisted a 
string about its leg when it was grow- 


ing. And see how it has cut into the 
flesh, and tortured the unfortunate 
fow] !” 


Harry held it tight, but as gently as 
he could ; and, in a minute more, Uncle 
Ben had the sharp little blade of his 
knife open and the string cut. 

“This was not twisted!” he ex- 
“Somebody has 
deliberately tied it on. - Look at that 
knot!” 

“Oh! who could have been so 
cruel ?” said Mrs. May. 

Sim surest “can’t” tell. “’ Let “the 
chicken go, Harry: it will take the best 
care of itself. Suppose we catch an- 
other of these little limpers, and see if 
the same trouble will be found.” 

*O Harry!” said Kitty, all at once 
turning very pale,—‘“O Harry! oh, 
oh, oh! I’m afraid it’s the Pinkies and 
Blueys! I’m afraid we did it! Oh! it 
must be, it #zzs¢ be, the worsteds!” 
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°*Kit’s hit it,” said Harry, speaking 
very slowly, as if there was something 
in his throat that kept the words back, 
—“Kit’s hit it!) We did it. We tied 
on pink and blue worsted when we first 
came in July, to tell her chickens from 
mine. We never thought of its hurting 
them.” 

“OQ you bad Kitty!” Tot exclaimed 
with flashing eyes, “O you naughty 
Harry !—to go and tie up dear little 
chicky-legs, and make them bleedy and 
limpy! You sha’n’t be mine dear 
brother and sister any moresor always ! 
I spect God is perf'ly dishgusted with 
you; and so am I! You’se two, old 
Knickerbockers !_ You’se two bad Bid- 
dies! You’se two naughty Willie- 
Winkies ! You’se two, both of you, old 
mis‘able Deaf Javuses! So ¢here/” 

And, having reached the climax, Tot 
flung herself into Uncle Ben’s arms, 
and gave herself up to her grief. Uncle 
Ben could not help laughing at her 
tirade; but Mrs. May reproved her 
very seriously. 

“Tt is not your place, Tot,” she said, 
“to rebuke your brother and sister; and 
it is very wrong to call them names. 
But stop crying now, and you too, Kitty, 
and listen to mea moment. Iam very 
sure that neither Kitty nor Harry had 
the least intention of doing any thing 
cruel. They tied on the bits of worsted 
in mere thoughtlessness, without the 
least care for the consezuences of what 
they were doing, without a particle of 
thought,as to the resuéts of the action ; 
and I think, if Uncle Ben had tried his 
best, he could hardly have found a cir- 
cumstance so well fitted to confirm his 
teachings of to-day as this one, which 
came without any one’s seeking. Let it 

a lesson to you for ever, my dear chil- 
dren, and teach you to beware how you 
set little causes at work.” 

“ We'll never be so thoughtless again, 
will we, Harry?” said Kitty, with her 
eyes still full of tears. ; 
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“No, course you won’t,” broke in 
Tot. 
bockers at all, nor Willie - Winkies, 
nor, Deaf Javuses, but only mine dear 
sweet brother and sister. And I'll ’vite 
you to mine tea-party of apples and 


“And you’se not two Knicker-, 


THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


Any thing to eat at any hour of the 
day.was a“‘tea-party” to Tot. So they 
all adjourned, to the piazza, and partook 
of her refreshments, set out on shells; 
and though their light little hearts soon 
shook off ail. s.dness, as children’s 


crackers on the piazza right away ; and 
Harry might bring his melon, if he 
wanted to, for a play vegebittle.”’ 


xE 
hearts should, I an_ sure they never for- 
got what they hadlearned that day in 
their ‘* Lessons without Books.” 


THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 


Ir has for some time been apparent that the smallness of the number of subscribers to 
this Magazine would not warrant its long continuance. We greatly regret this, Our 
heart has been set on the success of an illustrated religious magazine in ‘this Country. 
The “ Sunday at Home,” published by the London Religious Tract Society, has 127,0c0 
subscribers. If the “Sabbath at Home” had been blessed with a twentieth part of that 
number, it would have been continued without change, exeept by way of great improve- 
ment. We have either made the ‘Sabbath at Home ” too good, and therétore too expen- 
sive, or else not good enough. But we will not waste words over the past. With great 
confidence in the future, and with warm thanks to our friends, both contributors and sub- 
scribers, we give up our editorial connection with this Magazine, and invite our readers to 
comply with the terms of the following announcement. THE EDITOR. 


TRANSFER.OF THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The “SA33ATH AT Home,” after the present number, will be published by Messrs. 
J. B. Ford & Co. of New York; and will be united with Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s paper, 
“THe CHRISTIAN UNION.” Our present subscribers will be furnished with the weekly 
issues of ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN UNION” and “ SABBATH AT HomME” combined to the end of 
their time of subscription, beginning with the issue of Nov. 5. Those who already take 
“THE CHRISTIAN UNION” will be credited with a two-months’ extension of their sub- 
scription. 

To avoid any inconvenience on account of change of form, we have brought the volume 
to a suitabie close by issuing with the present number a Supplement, and Table of Con- 
tents. ‘A Mother’s Story,” which, had we continued to publish the Magazine, would 
have been completed during 1871, will be published to the end in © THE CHRISTIAN 
Union.” This story has received the warmest commendation from our best readers. 

Besides the ‘‘Mother’s Story,” other valuable material will be transferred from the 
drawer of the ‘Sabbath at Home,” including a finely illustrated article of great interest to 
every descendant of the Pilgrims. : 

When your subscription to the Magazine expires, we urge you to renew to ‘ THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION.” That paper is, and will be more and more, a grand religious paper for 
persons of all denominations. Under the editorship of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and with such eminent contributors as Dr, Bacon, Prof. Stowe, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Crosby, 
Dr. John Hall, Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Stowe, Lucy Larcom, Phoebe Cary, Catharine E. 
Beecher, and @ host of other able writers from every denomination, together with the pres- 
ent contributors to the ‘‘SaBBaTu aT Home,” little will be left to be desired by the Chris- 
tian reader. Among the special attractions for next year is a new serial story by Mrs, 
Stowe, to be begun in November, 

In thus parting with the control of our Magazine, we do not by any means consider that 
the enterprise which it represents has been abandoned, The new publishers will continue 
it for the present, either by means of a supplement to their already splendidly full and 
interesting paper, or by an absolute combination of the two. Moreover, they may, when 
favorable opportunity offers, resume its separate publication, under eminent editorship, 

For the sake, therefore, of sustaining a wholesome and interesting class of religious lit- 
erature in America, we again bespeak for the new publishers an interest oa your part 
which shall encourage them to do constantly better and greater things for it. When the 
time comes for your renewal, send it to “The Christian Union;” and we believe that you 
will be abundantly satisfied. 


DATE DUE 
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